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THE PORTRAIT. 


BY J. SHERIDAN ENOWLES. 


Yes! at last I was fairly in love! and with what? 
trait!—but such aone! 

The exhibition had only just opened; I had gone tosee it on 
the third day, and scarcely had advanced a dozen paces into 
the grand room, I felt myself rivetted to the spot:— 
*What’s the matter?” inquired Armstrong. I heard him, but 
felt asif the faculty of speech was suspended. He repeated the 
question, but to no purpose. ‘Are you dreaming? at length 
he exclaimed—‘What is the matter with you? 

‘Do you know the original of that portrait?’ inquired I. 

‘No. 

‘Look at the number in the book. 

‘Portrait of a young lady, by E. F 

¢And who is E. F.?” 

‘I know not. 

‘A plague upon all initials,’ exclaimed I; ‘I would give the 
world to know the name of the artist.’ 

‘Ill try and find him out for you, my boy,’ rejoined the kind- 
est-hearted fellow in Dublin. 


A por- 


Well, what says it? 
’ 


«O, there are tones and looks that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart; 
As if the soul that minute caught 

Some treasure it through life had sought; 
As if the very lips and eyes 

Predestined to have all our sighs, 

And never be forgot again, 

Sparkled and spoke before as then!’ 


repeated I to myself, as I stood gazing upon the voiceless, 
sightless picture! 

’T was a full Jength—a front view, in the attitude of advanc- 
ing—a maid of auburn tresses; the complexien fair; the eyes, 
a deep blue; the lips—carnations—slightly apart, as though 
the sweet breath was issuing through them; the bosom—deli- 
cately full—veiled by a kerchief of gauze, all but one spot of 
dazzlihg whiteness; the waist tapering to the critical point, be- 
yond which firmness and grace take leave of tenuity, and from 
the zohe of which the lines of the lower part of the figure flow- 
ed outwards and downwards in a curve of noble richness: an 
ancle and an instep, like the rest—symmetry! The arms which 
were bare from something more than half way above the el- 
bows—were beautiful; her right hand was covered with a 
glove, and held another, leaving her left the voucher of a virgin 
palm! No ring was on the finger. 

‘Tis time to go,’ said Armstrong, slapping me on the shoul- 
der; ‘the exhibition closes at four.’ 

Three hours had ‘been poring upon it! ‘Four!’ exclaimed 


‘It wants but ten minutes of it.” _ 
‘And have you found out the artist” 
‘No.’ 


* * , * * 5 


Nota day did I miss the exhibition. As soon as I entered 
etoom I took my seat before the portrait, and there I remain- 
“@d tillevery one else was gone, No doubt I was the object of 
frequent remark. I often heard a whispering near me. Some- 
times I caught a glimse of a smile, suddenly suppressed. On 
one occasion I seemed to give no small umbrage to a gemtie- 
man who stood in front of me. A lady was leaning on his arm. 
I hearda sigh so pee Nosy in spite of my absorption, it attract- 
ed my notice. I withdrew my eyes from the portrait, and they 
fell upon the lady, wfto was in the act of turning away; but I 
encountered the gaze of her companion, whose countenance be- 
trayed an expression of mingled impatience and resentment, so 
strong, that my own began to lower, and I was on the point of 
starting from my chair, when he looked another way, and con- 
ducted his panion to the ee side of the room. She 
wore a cloak, and was veiled. I was surprised at the incident. 
I never after entered the exhibition without looking about for 
the gentleman and his fair friend, but I never met them there 
again. 
* * * * * 


‘Hang the exhibition! exclaimed Armstrong; ‘you shall take 
a lounge tore: morning.’ I was on the point of walking 
in when he thruet his arm through mine, and took me by main 
force along with him. ~ 


, 


‘That woman has a figure!’ cried he. I listened, but note 
not the object of remark. My eyes were in the exhibition. 

‘Her waist,’ continued he, ‘is as natural as her neck—which 
she carries so well. She doesn’t squeeze it. There is too much 


there for much constraint.’ We were walking: in 


called the Mall of Dublin. ‘The fall of the shoulders,’ added 
he, is the most graceful thing imaginable! Do you mark re 
‘Yes,’ replied I, poring upon the figure in the exhibiti 
room. 
‘So much for her back,’ resumed Armstrong. ‘We have not 
seen her face yet; but the pleasure is at hand. She'll be sure 
to turn at the end of the street. Depend upon it, she and her 
fair friend have not put on their bonnets and shawls, for noth- 
ing but a walk to the Rotunda and back again. Slacken your 
pace,eontinued he, ‘now for it! Has a well-turned ancle 
never Played youatrick? For once that I have been obliged 
to oné for a handsome face, I may reckon fifty, introductions to 
a homely one. Now forit,my lad! Rightabout, wheel. By 
Jupiter, she’s an angel?” ee 
| seoshanieatty raised my eyes. There was the portrait in 
living flesh and blood before me! Our eyes met—I stopped 
short—she hesitated too—colored—and the next moment she 
and her companion passed on. We followed. } 
How my heart beat! Its agitation became almost insupport- 
able as we drew near the other end.of the street, where I hoped 
they would turn again. They were within three or four yards 
of it—they slackened their pace. Kind fortune!—‘Are you 
ready? exclaimed a voice. They stopped—a gentleman had 
accosted them out of a barouche, that had drawn up to the side 
of the flags. *Twas the identical individual, the peculiarity of 
whose deportment had struck me in the exhibition-room. He 
sprang out of the carriage, handed the fair partners in, and 
stepping in after them, they drove off. ‘ 
‘Whither are you going like a madman? exclaimed Arm- 
strong. 
‘Pl follow them? replied I, scarce conscious of what I was 
raying. 
‘Foliow your dinner! rejoined he; ‘or rather wait upon it. 
You are engaged at six o’clock, and have to go home, dress, 
and be at Kingstown in that ample space of time.’ It was five. 
‘Come,’ continued he, ‘is it tumbling in love you are about? 
And do you think there is but one beautiful woman in Dub- 
lin? 

‘But one in the world exclaimed T. 

*Then, by my connctenigrejoined he, ‘there is no such’ place 
in the world as Dublin!’ 

I went home, dressed, and drove inacar to Kingstown. A 
joyous party—but nothing could get me out of Sackville street. 
I was abstracted, restless, impatient of the restraint of com- 
pany! anxious to be gone without knowing whither to go. The 
evening had scarcely commenced when I stole away. I has- 
tened home, and flung myself into bed+and, in bed, I was 
still in Sackville street. 

Sackville street-—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday—every day 
in the following week ; but not a glimpse of the living portrait, 
‘Hang you! exclaimed Armstrong, wary himself right be- 
fore me, about half an hour before 1 had commenced another 
week’s promenade. ‘I never saw such a foo] when you take a 
fancy into your head! I want a pairof gioves—step with me 
to Grafton street.” And toGrafton street the incorrigible Arm- 
strong literally dragged me., *This is the shop,’ cried he, en- 
tering one on the right hand; ‘and, by the powers! there stands 
your Venus herself, fitting her fair hand! Upto her my Mars!’ 
whispered he. There stood, indeed, the incomparable original 
of the portrait—her female companion along with her. She 
had been choosing some gloves from several parcels, which lay 
open upon the counter. She had just taken up a pair—one of 
which she was about totry on. It fitted her. ‘This will do, 
remarked she to the mistress of the shop. ‘I shall take half a 
dozen pair, and send three dozen of different sizes after me.’ 
The gloves were white. Just then our eyes encountered. Her 
face in a moment became crimson, and then all at once turned 
toa deadly pale; she seemed gasping, as it were, for breath. 
I saw she was ill, and sprang forward, and caught her as, I 
thought, she wasaboutto drop. She looked in my face as the 
color slowly returned; gently, and without any expression of 
displeasure, disengaging herself, and snatching the arm of her 
friend—*Come,’ ond she, heaving a sigh, which reminded me 
of the one I had heard in the exhibition-room. ; 

My heart wasina tumult. The look of her male compan- 
ion, the sigh, the blush—the blush again—the strangeness of 
its sudden vanishing—and the sigh again! What was I to con- 
clude? They had scarcely got into the street when I followed 
them. 

They proceeded up Grafton street into Stephen’s Green. I 
nes avout half a dozen yards behind them. . They took the 
right hand side of the square, and in crossing the end of Cuffe 
street, passed one of those semi-gentlemen, whose oply occu- 

tion is idleness, and who instantly followed them, keeping 
fecwees them and me. He drew nearer; I saw what he was 
about, and scarcely had he touched the arm of the fair creature, 
when I collared + a I had caught a Tartar! He was accom- 


—— 


sible was the pressure of a hand upon my temples. I looked 
up. 

recalled at once the full possession of my faculties. I looked 
around, and saw we were alone. 
which I had been stretched, and threw myself at the fair crea- 
ture’s feet, pouring forth the passion of my soul in a strain of 


It was her’s—she was chaffing them. The sight of her 


I sprang from a couch on 


vehement eloquence, of which before that moment I had never 
been the master. She listened to me without lifting her eyes, 
till I stopped; then, she fixed them upon me with an expression 
that pierced me to the soul, and gave me indescribable anguish. 


‘The designs of Providence are inscrutable,’ said she, with an- 


other deep-drawn sigh. ‘I known not to what it has destined 
me! Forget me, sir!—forget me! Would to Heaven—!? 

; ‘I can wait no longer!’ said her friend, looking into the par- 
or. i 

She started upon her feet—for She had been sitting—and 
hastily moved a step or twotowards the door. I as hastily fol- 
lowed her, catching her by the hand to detain her—*Would to 
heaven what?’ I exclaimed. 

‘That I had never seen you,’ was the reply; and by a sudden 
effort she withdrew the hand which I was holding. 

‘Follow me not!’ added she! ‘Attempt not to detain me! 
Her hand was upon the lock of the door. She paused—looked 
at me till her eyes seemed to strain again—raised her right 
hand to her lips. I waited not to allow her *9 complete the ae- 
tion which I anticipated—I sprang towards her—she —— 
closing the door after her; in the act of re-opening which, 
heard the hall-door shut: I followed, and tried to open it. In 
my trepidation I could not find the way. It was presently 
opened from without, and the servant entered, followed by a 
person whom I concluded to be her master, and who opposed 
my egress. An explanation ensued. It was a medical gemtlo- 
man whom the servant had gone to fetch. She had been alone 
in the house immediately opposite which I had been knocked 
down—had witnessed the transaction—and teadily suffered me 
to be brought in, attended by the lovely being in whose cause 
Ihad suffered. 1 hastily recompensed each, and sallied forth, 
but all trace of the dear unknown one was lost. It totally es- 
cap recollection at the time, that, by applying to the 
glo I could have got a’clue to her. ; 
I rose next morning in a state of bodily as well as mental 
fever, and wandered Ehicteh the streets as chance directed me. 
In turning a corner, I came right against somebody. 

‘Hallo! cried Armstrong; ‘are you walking in your sleep? 
Rouse you, my merry man. Heavens! he exclaimed, when I 
looked at him, ‘what the mischief is the matter with you” I 
unburthened my heart to him as we walked together. As we 
were passing St. Thomas’s, a friend of his, apparently in a state 
of considerable excitement, issued from the church. 

‘What’s the matter with you? exclaimed Armstrong: 

*A murder is doing in that church Y 

‘A murder! 

‘Yes; they are sacrificing a young heart to Plutus. I know 


ter of an English gentleman of reduced circumstances. £ 


parents prevailed upon her to accept him. She rues the com 
sent which has been wrung from her. They have brought her 
to the chufch. For this half hour they have 5 Hoa trying to pre 
vail upon her to let the ceremony precesd. I never saw such 
a scene; how they can stand it, I know not; but, for my part, 
it was too much ee me, and I was obliged to-come away.’ 

The truth flashed upon me. I broke from Armstrong, and 
rushed into the church. It wasshe! “I met them bearing her 
fainting from the altar, supported by the man whose scowl I 
had encountered in the exhibition-room. The knot had been 
tied! As they passed by me, I stocd like an idiot—I spoke not 
—I moved not. They went out of the church. All power of 
reflection or action seemed to have deserted me. I mechani 
cally submitted to the guidance of Armstrong, who, with his 
friend, conducted me home. 

‘Come,’ said I, suddenly starting up, after Lhad sat, as Arm 
strong has assured me, for upwards of two hours without 
speaking—‘*Come, I shall embark to-night for England !? 

f attemptto dissuade me. ‘J shall accompany you 
my.lad,? said@he. — 

We had few arrangements to make: nevertheless, when 
we arrived at Kingstown, we were too late for the packet, 
which had sailed half an hour before. 

*What shall we do? asked Armstrong. 


I... ‘I shall not set foot in Dublin again.’ 

. Content! replied Armstrong. ‘ 

om came. on a dreadful night—wind, rain, and thunder. It 
a relief to the chaos of, my heart—the tempest was in uni- 





lished in an att, in which I had never felt an ambition to excel. 
let him go, thinking I had a gentleman to deal with,. 
gousoely moe he at liberty, when I was stretched, ina 


ity, upon the street. 





Fee 


e street: which, from toon till dinner tifme, may be 








When I came.so myself, the first thing of which I was sen- 


. e* 


. 






son with it. -1 watched ponuaty, and, stealing out, went 
down to.the beach. The.night:wasterrifically grand. As far 

the eye could reach, there was nothing but one undulating, 
oking sheet of foam. You could ecarcely hear the thunder 
for the breakers. I discerned a party ata distance, busy about 
something. I approached them. A vessel, in the offing, was 


3 


3s 


the parties. Thestory is toldin three words. It is the dough. . 
he 


has taken the fancy of a young man of fortune, who has just:, 
returned from his travels. . Her heart was disengaged, and her. 


— 


‘Take up-our quarters here till to-morrow evening,’ replied - 


e 
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on the bar, and they were about to launch the life-boat; they 
had almost accomplished their purpose, when one of the crew 
was struck down and stunned—they could not tell with what. 
Obeying an impulse, for whith I could not account, but“which 
probably owed its origin to an utter recklessness of life, I made 
a rush, and leaped into the boat: ‘I can pull an oar, my lads,’ 
I exclaimed; ‘Lay too and tug away!” 


We slowly approached the ship. As we neared her, we saw | 


that the crew had taken to the boat, which was pulling from | 


her. Ourcry wasanswered. It disappeared; we hailed again 
—again! Noreply'—It had gone down! We looked at one 
another and shuddered, but spoke not. We were now along 
side. Upon the poop—the only part above water—stood two 
individuals, who watched us without speaking. We rowed to 
leeward of the vessel, took them off, and atter ascertaining 
that there was not another soul on board, made back and reach- 
ed the shore. 

It was aman anda woman whom we had rescued. We 
conveyed them’to the inn—the female was consigned to the 
charge of the landlady. Armstrong and I undertook the task 
of attending to her companion, whom we soon equipped with 
dry apparel from our trunks, and easily prevailed upon him to 
take a seat at our board which was spread for supper. 


: , a part of the vast Roman luxury, now the wretched de of 
He spoke little at first, except to thank us—especially me, | tua he ve hed ahede © 


who had been instrumental in preserving him. He was a Por- 
tugese, but spoke English with considerable fluency. 

‘Many a time, sir,’ said he, ‘1 have cursed your country, but 
now I bless it.’ 

‘Cursed it!’ echoed Armstrong. 

*Yes,sir; 1’ll not deny it—nor need I. That girl whom you 

have saved from a watery grave is my sister; death perhaps 
would have been a blessing to her—and to me. Yet it is an 
appalling thing when it comes.’ 
e wished an explanation of this; but from delicacy were 
silent. Itcame, however, of its ownaccord. A foreigner had 
fallen in love with her—married her—and deserted her a few 
months after their nuptuals. Her brother and she were in pur- 
suit of him, and after tracing him through Spain, France, Italy 
and Germany, had at length got a clue to him to this country. 
The story was an exceedingly affecting one, and proved the 
darkest obliquity on the part of the offender. 

Scarcely was it finished, when the landlady abruptly entered 
the room— 

‘Gentlemen,’ said she, ‘what is to be done” 

‘My sister!’ exclaimed the young man, starting up in an ago- 
ny of apprehension. - 

*Y our sister is safe and well, sir, and sound asleep, for what 
\ know; but there is another in the house who, if I mistake 
not, would give all she is mistress of to be the occupant of her 
bed? 

At this moment we heard a shrick. It came from the room 
below. Armstrong and I rushed down stairs, followed by the 
stranger and the landlady. The cry was repeated. 

‘He will use force!’ exclaimed the landlady. 
more. 


I heard no 
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Isaac A. Jewett, EsQ., formerly a contributor to our pages, 
and well-known to the majority of our readers as a writer of 
taste andftalent, and to many of our citizens as a young gen- 
tleman of great worth and respectability, is now absent on a 
tourin Europe. He is a correspondent for the Boston Atlas. 
His letters are very interesting, and we have determined on 
publishing some of them in our columns. We present our 
readers with the two fullowing, as an interesting specimen of 
this species of composition. From our personal acquaintance 
with the writer, we have no doubt of the entire accuracy of 
ali his descriptions.—Ed. Cin. Mirror. " 


BAIAE-sPROCIDA-=-ISCHIA. 


Nartes, Merch, 1836. 


* Delightful spots are these; and among them have glided 
away some of my happiest hours. Baiae, once the retreat of 


The chief sources of its interest are human, and 
many a change have they undergone in the successive ages in 
the world. Procida—Ischia—these are pleasant neighboring 
islands, their interest has been derived from the hand of nature; 
therefore does it endure for ever, unchanged, unchange@able. 


On a pleasant spring morning we left Naples in a cagriage, 
from which having alighted at Pozzuoli, wé entered Plight 
bark, under the oars of some half a dozen Lazzaroni. These 


are your genuine minions of the Sun, whose idle avocations, if 
pardonadle any where, are certainly so at Naples, where, even 
the northern traveller, briefly tarrying, feels his muscles— 
though tough and iron-bound—gradually relaxing, and finds 
himself, ere he knows it, sliding into lazy dreams. A from 
hand to mouth living gentry are they, unknowing to-day 
whence may come the maccaroni that shall keep them alive to- 
morrow; ragged and starving, yet full of laughter and song. 
How unlike the poorer classes among my own countrymen, 
who are even restless in their toil; never satisfied with the pre- 
sent; looking onward and laboring as if some mighty events 
in the future were depending upon their daily exertions. 
Swiftly gliding over the sea, soon we landed near Baiae. * Will 
you see the grotto of the Cumean Sybil? asked the guide.— 
‘Certainly,’ said I. We moved on. ‘And what pond is this?’ 
‘Tis Lake Avernus,’ replied the Cicerone. ‘The Tartarus of 
Virgil, and yonder ruins are a temple dedicated to Plato.’ They 
stand upon the borders of the lake, rising somewhat dim and 
roughly, yet distinctly is their image echoed in the clear, glas- 
sy waters beneath. Lighting our torches, we entered the grot- 
to. After walking some fifty rods, we were stopped. ‘Mount 
your horses,’ said the guide. Tworagged and grisly Lazzaro- 
ni stooped before us. Behold us now astride their backs, with 





I was foremost—lI burst open the door of the apartment. 
What were my emotions at beholding the mistress of 
my heart—the fainting bride of the morning—on her knees 
before the man who had espoused her. He was helgigie her. 
At the sight of me she sprang upon her feet, and rushed into 
my arms. 

‘I will not be his wife!’ she exclaimed. ‘I have been forced 
to the altar,—I knew not what I did:—It was mockery. I 
will not be his wife. They deceived me into accompanying 
him. Deserted me, and left me in his power. I will not be 
his wife! , 

He stood pale and trembling with rage. We all remained 
motionless, looking now at him and at one another. He cast 
his eyes about the room as if in search of something; they 
rested upon atrunk which lay upon one of the chairs—he ap- 
proached and opened it—took out a pair of pistols—cocked 
them, and approached me. At this moment the Portuguese 
rushed past me, and caught him by the throat. : 

‘Villain!’ exclaimed the Portuguese. The pistols fell on the 
ground. ‘They knew each other. The conelusion of the scene 
may be imagined. Imagine the scene that followed it in little 
more than a month, when I saw the portrait in my own room 
—and the original at my side+my willing wife! 











A rerarter or Lorp Norrn’s.-—Fox, Lord North, and Sheri- 
dan, might indeed display more eloquence, wit or humor, du- 
ring a commercial debate; but upon Eden principally devolved 
thetask of dissecting, answering, and refuting the arguments, 
calculations, or propositions brought foward by the Govern- 
ment. His desertion left, therefore, a void not easy to fill, and 
produced a corresponding sentiment of indignation among his 
former friends. It found ventin lampoons, epigrams, and ron- 
deaus, some of which were most poignant. When Eden at- 
tempted an appology to Lord North for joining Pitt, and observ- 
ed that ‘it was not caused by any change of political attach- 
ment, but merely arose from a temporary affair of trade, which 
he was appointed tonegotiate? ‘You need not trouble your- 
selfto explain the matter,’ replied that nobleman, ‘I have al- 
ways considered the whole transaction as a mere affair of trade.’ 





Lory Cursrerriip’s career would have been, on the whole, 
rather distinguished than otherwise, if the cireumstance ot 
criminally prosecuting his tudor, and the degree of commisera- 
tion excited by Dodd’s ignominious end, however deserved it 
might be, had not operated to the disadvantage of the pupil. 
It was thought indicative or too severe or unfeeling a disposi- 
tion, at two-and-twenty, to surrender a clergyman, connected 
by such ties, to the public executioner. Such continues,even 
at present, to be the common sentiment of mankind respecting 
that transaction. The late Earl of Berkeley, having either 
wounded or killed more than one highwayman, who attempted 
to rob him when travelling, Lord Chesterfield jocosely said to 
him in conversation, ‘Berkeley, when did you last despatch a 
highwayman? ‘Chesterfield,’ replied he, ‘how long is jt since 
you hung a parson *, 


. 


4Lucullus, the famed Roman epicure; Lucullus, the gour-mand; 


} arms clasped tight and lovingly about necks, which, if free will 
‘be not a dream, shall never by me be soon embraced again. 
| We shot off at right angles through a narrow passage. The 
large flaming torches were cariggpefore us by our ‘horses.’ 
What with the smoke flaring eve oment into eyes, mouth, 
and nostrils, and what with the intense heat, I was near suffo- 
cation. At length sounded the splash of waters. The Lazza- 
;}roni on whose back | was mounted, was wading therein knee- 
jdeep. I, this indeed, thought I, is the imagined avenue from 
| Virgil’s Tartarus to the Acheron and the Styx! Much need 
| had the poet’s spirits of merciful aids. At length we were de- 
| posited on a pedestal surrounded by water, in a little chamber. 
| From this spot, then, was the Sybil wont to deliver forth her 
j oracles, far under the earth, away frum the sun, and the sound 
jot disturbing voices. We had stood upon the pedestal. It 
jwas enough. All sweltering and begrimmed, we hastened 
out. 

And now for Baiae. We were rowed lazily along the shores. 
All dazzling bright as polished steel, shone the surface of the 


sea. ‘The air was mild, and mellow, and in almost sultry re- 
jpose. Luxuriously seemed the sunlight itself to slumber upon 


the ocean, and the hills, and the melancholy ruin, that tor two 
thousand years had been crumbling beneath and upon their 
}summits. This, then, is a scene in Italy—all beauty, all soft- 
| ness, all luxurious tranquilitv. Often had I read and heard, 
'and dimly dreamed of such. Hearing, and reading, and dream- 
jing, had however given but faint images of the reality. And 
|yetL must say, an Ltalian sky in spring somewhat disappointed 
lime. Itis too brilliantly blue. It pains the vision. Perhaps, 
| howe ver, these large, dark, deep, Italian eyes which every 
jwhere in Naples gleam upon you, from men, and women, and 
jchildren, may not complain. For my part, if memory do not 
| fail in enabling me to make the comparison, I ought to set 
{down the firmament I have beheld in beautiful days of May, 
upon the banks of the Ohio and the Mississippi, as superior to 
any thing I have yet enjoyed in the heavens ot an Italian spring. 
I dislike these glaring, glistening, these dazzling colors. Are 
they only to be admired and praised? Well inay those who 
live beneath it, be content with the overarching blue of their 
western sky, with its deep mellow hues, whereunto the pained 
eye may turn for relief, wherefrom the whitest cloud stands 
out boldly, prominently, and which furnishes one of the vast- 
est, as well as most impressive images of peace and plenty that 
lies within the reach of vision. 

But what are those masses of masonry yonder? The ruins 
of Nero’s villa, and farther on are those of the villa of Cesars. 
Lo, on the shore, the temples of Venus Genitrix, of Mercury, 
and of Diana. There, where are those regged women spinning 
flax, was the villa of Marius, and those huge blocks that seem 
so wave and weather-beaten are all that remain of the coun- 
try residence of Hortensius, the great Roman lawyer. A little 
beyond you may see where arose the magnificent retreat of 


and ‘still farther away, our land view is, bounded by the pro- 


zr 
oe 


objects, with a few of their impressions, every sojourner ina 
new land may be permitted, nay, is expected to record. 

Those Romans well knew where to select, and how to furnish 
their country seats—abodes of hours stolea from the cares and 
storins of city andé camp. Yonder, by thousands, they idled 
and revelled life away, upon those hills that you may still see, 
now retreating in gentle gradations to their summits, now beau- 
tifully curving as if to embrace the sea, and from whose tops 
and sides gladly looked out upon the waters, gardens, and 
baths, gorgeous palaces, and temples, and porticoes. 

The Lazzaroni pauses upon his oar. Gazing dreamingly 
upon the ruins, and their shattered image mirrored in the deep, 
perchance you fall into a reverie. It is truth, or a dream that 
now slowly, andat first dimly seems to ascend, thronging those 
hills with the glory that vanished twenty centuries since; and 
re-peopleing it with life, long ago quenched, never more to be 
re-quickened in time. Beguiled by the vision, you would for 
a moment gladly leave the bark, and mounting the marble 
steps that rise before you, join the hands that in gold and pur- 
ple sport among the porticoes and the gardens. Is it Horten- 
sius that greets you, with a retinue of welcoming friends, as 
you set foot upon the shore?’ The dream, alas, is unkindly 
broken. About youis a mass of beggary and crime. You 
see haggard women, tottering men, deformed children. You 
hear them imploring, some in laughter, and some in tears, a 
miserable something to save them from starvation. 





On to Procida,—an island which your guide tells you is full 
of beautiful women, who dress after the veritable, ancient 
Greek costume. Beautiful women indeed are there, and stilk 
more beautiful children, and when dr@sed in the costumé 
which the curiosity of travellers has taught them to cherish 
and preserve with peculiar care, they are extremely and im- 
pressively picturesque. Still will the traveller’s eye here pass 
from human forms and modes of dress, however fair, to the yet 
fairer forms of Nature—Nature, as she meets him in the citron 
groves, and gardens of orange trees, in islands batied in this 
mild sunlight, around which break these silvery seas, in the 
voices of the birds and the waters. Long did we loiter among 
these classical scenes. At length with a regretful eye, return- 
ing homeward, we looked upon the receding shores of Procida 
and Ischia. The sun was near setting. His long glances shot 
over the waves, now more tranquil than ever, and whose depths 
gave back in sharp distinctness, the unclouded sky, the hills, 
the vineyards and villages upon their sides, and from which 
was now audible the evening music of the peasantry. I had 
heard much of the songs of the class whereof were our boat- 
men. Enquiringif they had voices, and likewise, which was 
equally necessary, if the wine of Puzzovli was good, the an- 
swer to both questions was affirmative. Five voices struck up 
‘O Piscator,’ and in time to the slow and almost noiseless oar, 
sang it gracefully and with feeling. It was followed by ‘La 
bella Brunetta,’ and some half dozen more favorite airs; strains 
that embodied sometimes delicately, sometimes roughly, a part 
of the emotions and the passions, the hopes and the recollec- 
tions of this peculiar people. 

Sweet indeed is the Italian tongue when in the form of song, 
floating as now over the still waters, or when it comes to your 
ear in the Villa Reale, like the sound of a thousand silver bu- 
gles, from the Italian ladies, who, at evening, throng that de- 
lightful promenade. I had long known it as the sweetest of 
the modern tongues; I never felt it to be so until I heard it in 
Italy. What Greek was it pronounced his native tongue fit 
language for the gods? With equal propriety, had it existed, 
might he have assigned the Italian to the fair sharers of their 
fortunes. What delightful play does it not give to the vocal 
organs, demanding no effort, no toil, but in the utterance 
awakening that natural activity which is their appropriate ex- 
ercise. Not only in song isit most melodious, but likewise so 
in wrangling. We heard to-day an instance illustrative of this. 
Our boat was leaving the shore. A dispute arose as to the divi- 
sion of the ‘bottiglia” And what is the bottiglia?. Its other 
name is buonomano, and in France they call it pour boire. It 
is their bottle, their grog, in short. What would Mr. O. and 
that cold corps that cries aloud for total abstinence exclaim, if 
informed that nearly -_ bargain in this region has attached 
to it a provision for a bottle—a ‘something todrink?’ Yet ’tis 
most veritable. And strange tosav, I have not seen a man, 
woman, or child drunk on the continent—yes, one, a French- 
man; and yet so polite and genteel even the manifestations of 
his excited state, that I linger ere I apply to him so hard a word 
as drunk. 

Weill, the dispute was about this bottiglia. Never waxed 
more rapidly violent gesture, shrug, and voice. How the fin- 
gers flew, how the eyes flashed, how impatient became the 
shoulders, how roared the voice! And yet it was roared sweet- 
ly ‘as the sucking dove.’ It was all harmonious in its rage. 
Ii disarmed the passions of half their fierceness. The scene 
likewise served, with a thousand similar ones that have latei 
passed before my eyes, to illustrate how long this people will 
tight before coming to blows. Their anger does not, after the 
manner of Bob Acres’ courage, rush madly forth at their 
knuckles’ ends. It is exhaled through loud vociferations, 
through most quick and lightning-like @esture, and through 
that word which has a place in the vocabulary of every French- 
man and Italian—the universal, the emphatic, the everlasting 
shrug. 

We entered the Villa Reale at sunset. It was thronged with 
the old and the young, the mirthful and the sad, the beautiful 
and the ugly, with beggars and with princes. The music of 
the glorious ltalian bands swelled enchantingly through the 
groves, and seemed to mingle with the sounds of waves softly 
breaking in the Bay of Naples, Wandering through the ve 
luptuous and ever-changing scenéSy soon faded into indistinct- 
ness the memory of the day’s tour among the classical isles, 
Unto us it became as a distant dream—nay, more—so soft and 
— were its remembrances, they seemed a dream within 
a dream. 











montory of Misenum. But — detail? I am engaged in 
making out no itimerary for forth-coming travellers. A few 
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Love.—The flame of love often plays on the surface of tears, 
as that of naphtha does on water. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. formed upon the subject. After contesting the Councellor of | egand heated air for the purpose of generating steam to propel 
the Exchequer’s arguments, Dundas usually concluded by adop- | boats by the use of anthracite coakye His boat has been in suc- 
ting his sentiments, asif from real conviction. This ingenious | cessful operation long enough to test the practicability of pur 
WRAXALL’S MEMOIRS. species of flattery proved irresistible, under the control of judg-|ting his improvement into general use on the Hudson river, 
: : ‘ : ment. The Duchess of Gorden, who lived in habits of great | and indeed, upon the Atlantic ocean: and may we not expect 
Turs is the title of a work recently published, from which we intimacy with them both, entertained, about the samé time, the | to see the machinery of the Atlantic steam vessels of these 
take the following: project of marrying her eldest daughter — first ps pag companies constructed on the same or a similar plan to that of f+ 
= N f . os Lady Charlotte Lenox was then about eighteen years of age; | the Novelty, and that the fuel of these vessels will be exclusive~ 
THE LATE id a + rag tr yang whichteast a wrt _ and though not a Hebe, yet her youth, ag Sich, and her ly anthracite coal. Atthe rate of sixteen miles an hour, the 
coarsest mould, had not “le 1 os t any of the agr accomplishments, might, not improbably, as her mother thought, | usual speed of the Novelty, a vessel could pass from the shores | 
— of cane <0 pate large, muscular, ser effeet his conquest. In fact, Pitt, however little constitutional- | of Great Britain to the coast of America in less than eight days, 
clumsy, was destitute of ee ade ifaw” though he possessed | |. jv clined to the passion or love, yet manifested some partiali- | about the same space of time.that was usually requisite previ- 
much activity. He Bon it — have been mistaken < ty towards her, and showed her many attentions, ous to the year 1807, when Mr. Fulton brought the invention of 
— ee ei a reas and appearance; but intelli-| “ p,, Duchess, desirous of improving so favorable a commen- | steamboats into practicable use, for a passage on the Hudson ; 
gence was marke ~ eee otis which were likewise expres- cement, used to drive to Wimbledon, accompanied by Lady | river from this city to the city of Albany. The probability of 
Ns A epee po apewicn Lord Surry 1 .| Charlotte, at times when she knew that Pitt was there. But|regular trips being made within the above time in less than : 
esters ery bp we | aoe im Lane Saizy the neg ro “ Dundas, than whom few men were more clear-sighted, and who } three years, is now placed beyond a doubt; and, in the progress 
| education se id ee of rade chisenes, when. y no means wished his friend to form 4 matrimonial connexion | of inventions, even thistime which now appears so incredibly 
3 pera ‘a b “= - te bie” wee ee to his eae 7 which must have given the Duchessa sort of maternal ascend-= short for traversing the tempestuous ocean, the distance of three 
coath rus Soe pe Be his bese ar Rage dhe he - weal ant over him, determined to counteract her design. For thousand miles, may be considerably lessened by still greater 
tious life: having frequently passed the whole night in excess-| PPO: he could devise no expedient more efficacious than af#fimprovements in the construction aud power of the steam-en- 
: ee 1 eg lown. w a ae tga tecting a disposition to lay his own person and fortune at Lady | gine and other machinery connected with it—WVew York Mir- 
‘ esof every kinc and even lain down, when intoxicated, occa- Charlotte’s feet. He-was then a widower, having been divore- | ror. : | 
1 sionally to sleep ih the streets or on a block of wood. At the . belie ° ae eye ai ei ad 
- " - : : c ‘ ed from his first wife. Pitt, who never had displayed more than 
’ Beefsteak Club,’ where I have dined with him, he seemed to echt inclination towards the lady. ceased hiseasiduities: abd 
bein his proper element. But few individuals of that society mg Soa “yc 3 “3 i ] he pas REO gl Mane . rTTwE OO 
could sustain a contest with such an antagonist, when the cloth Dundas s object being answered, his pretentions, which never THE PRODUCTIVE POWER OF LAND. 
[ was removed. In cleanliness he was negligent to so great aj “Cre ejearly pronounced, expired without producing any osten- < ; pete . 
t degree, that he rarely made use of water for purposes of bodily sible empet. Few farmers in this country, are aware of the immense pro- 
L refreshment and comfort. He even carried the neglect of his . ductive _abgned of lend st mp, cultivated. The notion that 
> person so far, that his servants were accustomed toavail them- Steam navization.—How very narrow and limited are the eat i heeromas neat wd, 2p ea oa slways 
Parte. ; Aaee sally Sahay : : ; gf oats _ pease ta ecg ees ‘ 1 | prevailsin new countries where lands are cheap and cultivation 
L selves of his fits of intoxication for the purpose of washing him.| views o° many in respect to the wonderful improvements in imperfect; but asa country progresses in age, and lands ad 
‘. On those occasions, being insensible to all that passed about| the arts that are continually put into successful operation by | vance in price, it is discoveted:that the product and profit of a ' 
3 him, they stripped him as they would have done a corpse, and} our enterprizing citizens. A short time sinee the steamboat | farm depend Sastes upon its cultivation, than tl ber of 
; ; is body the necessary ablutions. Nor did he} Novelty became the subject of conversation in the midst of nea’ _ iinet ep tit 0 2 gph oro oy 
t performed on his body th ar) e| Novelty becai yec n in the midst of a} acres it contains. At the first settlements of this country, by 
a change his linen more frequently than he washed himself. little circle ot our companions, and the occupation of Doctor | civilized men it wasa wilderness, and lands were purchased of 
8 Complaining one day to — North that he was a martyr to Nott, and the manuer in which he had for vears past employed | the natives, for articles of clothing and ornaments of trifling 
B the rheumatism, and had ine eetually tried every remedy for} hisleisure time, was descanted upon. His first attempts to gen-| amount. 'f’his induced our ancestors to make themselves pro- 
4 its relief, ‘Pray, my lord, said he, ‘did you ever try a clean| erate steam by means of anthracite coal, having been made in prietors of large tracts of wild land without reference to their 
- shirt?” ee . : ; the labrotory at L nion College in the year 1%30, when the wri-| ability to cultivate them. The consequence was, a low stand-- 
a Drunkenness wasin him an hereditary vice, transmitted | ter happened to be in that institution, we undertook to give alard of husbandry. But as these extensive tracts were after- 
it down, probably, by his ancestors from the Plagtagenet times,| description of the construction of the first steam boiler he wards divided and sub-divided: as the increase of lati 
° e ° ‘ - : ° a 3 <4 , ¥ 
s and inherent in his formation. His father, the Duke of Nor-} made, and were expressing our admiration of his wonderful as- | and ealaeidelas of families required, it besen to ine ome sd 
3 folk, indulged equally init; but he did not manifest the same siduity, and the confidence he always seemed to entertain of | been slowly progressing until it has arrived at its present state, 
h capacities as the son in resisting the effects of wine. It is a} final success, when, to our surprise, one of the company said it | hut which is very far from what it was in the old world. long* 
d fact that Lord Surry, after laying his father and all the guests} was too worldly a buisness for the reverend gentleman tobe en- | before the Christian era 8 
= under the table at the Thatched House Tavern in St. James's gaged iy and that his improvements had no connexion with re-]| It is supposed that agriculture has never been in a more 
is Street, has left the room, repaired toanother festive party in the} ligion. The same opinion would doubtiess be expressed by | flourishing condition, and cultivation carried on nearer perfec 
l- vicinity, and there recommenced the untinished convivial rites.} many others who do not consider that the application of steam, | tjon*than at was in enalént Rome, five hundred vous baie 
P One of the chief defections which Fox suffered in the early] asa mechanical power for impelling vessels along rivers and|Christ. The principal assignable reason for the agricultural 
ry part of Pirr’s triumphant career, was that of Even; whcse| seas, is one of the most brilliant and useful achievements of art | prosperity of Rome, was the size of farms which were ej 
‘A poverty and large family epmpelled him to sel] himself to the which distinguish the present age, and which soon is to cause Pribed within very hae limits The farm of Maulius Cw. 
1S Minister, and go to Paris to negotiate a commercial treaty. This) an important and interesting change in the general intercourse a ne Dentalus, one of the geceteet Roman fardlera c nsi a ? f 
rt gave rise to some severe attacks from the wits of the Opposi-| of nations. We have reason to believe that when this inven- of but four and e half English acres. He wes Gueraalin 
c= tion, both to and out of the House. tion, combined with other mechanieal improvements, shall ap-| sen consul, the highest ordinary office in the state, and for a 
. The picture of Burke, as drawn in variousplaces by Sir Na- page 5 tegen ie je grens cckameon —- — sp ao ,m0-{time commander-in-chief of the Roman army, and yet he de- 
= THANIEL, is the most melancholy perhaps in the book,—as} |. wcll as ina commercial apint pt ae ape _—* _— an rived ali his substance from his farm. For his splendid victory 
5 showing the manner in whieh pecuniary difficuities and hopes aand. eanaahitla on te meat waalaal tig al 7 eae ee over Phyrreus he was offered more land by the governmens; 
a. defered soured the temper, impaired the happiness, dashed the canna Kentin tne jeer. ‘thealty” seta Sake ame world, | but he declined it, assigning as a reason, that should he even 
of virtue, and periiaps as some will consider, wreeked Be met «6 senditnn @ bible to cvcer.tahabitant of nl eae ke on. aspire to more wealth and possession than he already had, he , 
in for consistency of the great orator. The following isa™part of Jens ait da: Wihnen a Waalaian = pit Prac <r . shee should become an ambitious, and consequently a dangerove ’ 
fit our author’s remarks: he has previously been speaking of Fox. Pi an ieateiemelen anil i ges ti : 2 Y ven throughout | man to the liberties of his countrymen. That celebrated Ro- 
d But widely different was Burke’s situation, and far less exhil- i - Piibe : a i divi k ean nai <i to inquire after) man farmer, Cincinnatus, about whom so much is said of hts 
Sr arating were his prospects. His original patron, the Marquis} noha mf eather P — —_ ba being called from the plough to the command of the Roman a 
al of Rockingham, being dead, he eould only look to the Buke of| ¢ 2). he rapidly communicated over every resi we, a = army, had only two and a quarter aeres of land. His original 
ce Portland for future remuneration, if ever the party of which ditt mt y d f igi Sad aa pa of the om farm contained seven jugera, about four and a half of whigh { 
Z- he constituted the head should again force their way into the a . hi os oa ~ ent 4 p per beep, ner » oF panes 'n | he had been compelled to dispose of to raise money to pay the 
= royal closet. Linked with Fox, their destinies appeared to be| suki agree <n | pepe wel “appt oo 7 aoe is, will be | debts of an improvident son. i : 
is. inseparable; nor did Burke foresee, at that time, how soon the ND kindeod a Bede l _— — : = every REtOn, sut nothing will better illustrate the importance of perfbet 
tie ties which united them would be rent asunder. Still less did pea ve this reba a0 aot be ‘ v : ee mo vappan te be- cultivation, and the astonishingly productive power of land uw» 
- he anticipate that the ‘aspiring young man, surrounded by his ot Hee 4 stidegatele tee E ta eecthass ao of | der it, than the story of Paridius, a Roman vine-dresser. Hb 
It merrymen, and mounted on Jenkinson’s shoulders,’ would ex- P dine: tm Sotean toe a a dais, Saad ie sible. a had a vineyard an@»two daughters. At the marriage of the 
nd tend support to his declining age, and smooth the evening of sees we thew Scalia kadioieeniaar tin, wc. So vad tite e of sach | eldest, he allotted her one third of the vineyard as her portion, j 
if hisday. Scarcely more than six years elapsed, before I saw ches "rep aes pained ees 18 aihcieaie ataoenes —— may | and, astonishing as it may seem, succeeded in making the same ™ 
ed Burke seated on the Treasury beneh between Pitt and Dundas. teens tattle tek tommumaaien tes as of sche crop from two thirds, which he had formerly made from the 
a In 1787, he was verging towards sixty; and could not, like Fox, nag aera on fe we Oy | onile ae — Peg = whole. At the marriage of the otherdaughter, he apportioned 
“a extend his views to any remote futurity. His temper, natural- ee ered pened pod ss pahcbesg Neg woe be P to her one half the remainder, and yet his crop was undimit» " 
she ly irritable and impatient of contradiction, became sharpened satiaind baliean sik anc unnesia tae “sella tl . be 1 ished. ; 
of | disappointments. Nor could he find resoruces in the clubs| 1) sh 3+ used in che Newel ti Salis eal ep eee bled similar} Weare not among the number who believe it necessary for f 
rd of St. James’s Street, in the boxes of Drury Lane Theatre, or hi aia aieh aii fa : ae ca hd ete ec to steer} our young agriculturists, to penetrate the western wilderness ’ 
in the orgies of Carlton House. At his retreat near Beacons- Pay es nd th a se nae Bie tay een ae " bis resect ma for the purpose of obtaining a subsistence or accumulating 
ed field, he would indeed have tasted all the felicity which a clas-| © | sod of anreneiil A ag ase tee ra vesse — wealth—we are not of the opinion of the farmer who removed 
in- sic mind could derive from retirement, letters, and a learned a trem bey Reem eter pate h saves) = se tnd hte +e one hundred miles from his neighors to avoid being ae 
the leisure; but contracted finances, together with the toil of par- ~ toile d winter, fo ; meal cog i ew %) lowe ar-}by them, and when one of them located himself within 
et~ liamentary attendance embittered hisenjoyments. Of fame he ya f ees tl ya e ee ren y core zs ew-Orleans, @| miles of him, considered it an insult, and said/he did not than 
ge. had sufficient, and he was weary of political oppusition, yet istance ner" aa ae ae Se mi m8 ————— to.great him for sticking down right under his nose. Neither do we 
ne unable to retire from parliament, which to him had afforded no pr aripc Ae . y f mohkis > a aay eee > ets, not only for | believe that war, pestilence, intemperance and crime are neces 
ei harvest except bays. So pressing, indeed, were his wants be- - ° a eb ¥ Pee wine | of 2 low put he ep Nr of sary, as checks upon the increase of population, and preven 
it come in 1793, that I have been assured he sold the two pensions oe pane sailed samonsel teendie anil A a mon oy vd ae tives of redundancy which the products of the earth could not ; 
the of eighteen hundred pounds each, for three lives, then granted ‘Alen Aimins Eee tendel debian cone bg +" in the | sustain. But we do believe, that in the present state of the 
eir him by the Crown, without almost a week’sdelay. They were iy been Seemed tt ‘flesert Dei alt Gen e Beitai ave re-| arts, rural economy may be carrigd to such an extent that even” 
ns, put up to sale on the Exchange, and produced about thirty-six| CUNY toon vessels to pl coer ap ei ge d'the Un | New England might sustain, in comparative affluence, more, 
sh, thousand pounds. The present Earl of Hardwicke is one of ao he naga seco sh bes pte tes heed ¢ nati e a than fifty times its present population. 4 
a. those three lives, as his son, the late Lord Royston, was another.| 11° one purpose PWhether hg niatiinai ees a - he he That we have not overrated the productive power of land, Py 
ing ‘To the French Revolution and its sanguinary excesses he there- Neveli Piibe saiiesianiD cinitted, anain tees en. om in the | Derfectly cultivated, is evident from the fact, that there are 
fore owed the independence of his last years. oveny We pted onthe Atiantic steam vessels we are |}. +06 provinces in India where a peptilation of from four to six 
d unable to say; but itis nevertheless certain that no other fuel #4 La the square mile are supported by agricult 
ith Harry Dunpas's poticy.—] have already remarked elsewhere, than coal can be used for such distant voyages, it being the hundre oo vt y or — 
iful that Dundas, beneath the appearance of ungarded, open man-| only combustible that can be stowed in sufficient quantity. There is also an island on the eastern coast of China, con- 
c of ners, knew how to fhature, and when necessary, how to con-| The success of the Novelty may be entirely ascribed to the | t#!™!9g One thousand ool miles, and a population of four 
the cea!, the most solid projects of ambition. Managing Scotland,| blower, the heated air, and the tubular boilers. By the blow- hundred thousand. Agnoesane and hortieulture areghe ex- 
ftly while he controlle@ India, and looking forward to the British| er and the heated air the coal is made to burn freely, and more | ¢lusive pursuits of the inhabitants, and their crops are limited 
vo peerage as his certain reward, he kept his eye fixed invariably] surface is.exposed to the fire by the tubular boiler, and more to fice, cotton, millet and culinary vegetables.—Swk Culturist. 
net- on Pitt. With consummate ability he adapted his conduct, as| steam is generated than could possibly be in the use of a cylin- 
sles. well as his conversation, to the peculiar structure of that Min-| der boiler. We presume, however, that a boiler and fire cham- 
and ister’s mind, on which adulation would only have produced ef-| ber constructed on the plan of ourrail-road locomotive engines,| Tae Sox of Borns.—The Asiatic Journal for the present 
thin fects injuriuos tohis ownplans. Dundas guided Pitt on many| witha — apparatus similar to that commonly used in| month contains the following promotion :—Captain James Glen- , 
points, and influenced him upon almost every measure; but he| iron and (ee urnacés, would generate steam as abundantly, | cairn Burns, 3d native infantry, to be superintendent of Upper 
effected it by never dictating upon any matter. When discus-| and would answer as well in every respect as the machinery | and Lower Cachar and Jynteca, in the room of Captain T., — 
Pars, sing public business, he commonly affected to embrace ideas| now in such successful use on the Novelty. Doctor Nott is un-|Fisher. This gentleman is the youngest surviving son of the: © 
contrary to the opinion which he knew or believed Pitt to have! doubtedly entities to (s credit of having first applied the blow- | poet Burns. 
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ORIGINAL ESSA 
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‘WHAT IS SHE WORTH” 


a money-getting desire. 


passions of the human constitution. 


the effects of this passion, may be seen; but its corrupting 


man. 


the face of society. 


time, infuses corruption into every department of a government 


character, to labor for his own advancement. 
procity of feeling or community of interest. 


But in society, man is a different being. 


electric spark, passes from one to another, 


dations of social peace and prosperity. 


pervade community. 


ed ofthese upon whom fickle Fortune has smiled. 


nor earl’s scigniory, nor baron’s castle; here no ‘penny’s worth 


the honors and privileges of society. He who has taken the 
precaution of the reckless villian, Iago, ‘Put money in thy 


being. The youth of getius and ambition, who has spent the 
last cent of a dying father’s bequest. in preparing himself to 


* 





One peculiar characteristic of the present state of society, is 
The organ of acquisitiveness, when 
properly cultivated and directed, originates commerce, trade 
and manufacture, in all their varieties; but when large or per- 
verted, it predisposes to avarice, one of the basest and lowest 
The extent, and some of 
g in- 
fluence on the mind cam scarcely be realized. Like the earth’s 
central fire, it may be smothered for a time, but its outbreak- 
ings will frequently be apparent, by a total debasement of the 
The hidden lava of Vesuvius does not at all times del- 
uge the mountain and surrounding country, with streams of 
liquid fire; so this passion may be dormant awhile, but too 
often its effects degrade human nature, and cast a gloom over 


A desire, intense and unsatisfied, to amass wealth, unconnec- 
ted with a liberal and benevolent spirit, militates against the 
gencral good of society; destroys individual happiness; and in 


Man in astate of nature is compelled, from motives of a selfish 
He has no reci- 
Each individual 
is, comparatively speaking, isolated from those around him. 
There, he is likea 
flower blown in its native bud; there, his faculties expand; and 
there, he is endeared to his fellow-man, by ties of mutual 
strength ahd weakness, Thus every man composes a link in 
the great chain of being; and a sympathetic feeling, like the 
Sever that chain, 
destroy that feeling, by low and vile competition for gain,— 
and you disrobe society of all its beauty, and upturn the foun- 
When the members of 
a community, influenced by the debasing lust for gold, disre- 
gard the principles of social organization—mutual dependence 
and mutual protection—equality of rights.and human happi- 
ness ate gone, it may be, for ever and irretrievably. Then self 
will be the ultimatum of all our hopes, our fears and our toils. 
No sympathy will be felt forthe oppressed; but every man’s 
door will be closed to the stranger; every man’s breast will be 
locked to the friendless; and doubt, distrust and selfishness, 


In no invidious or malignant spirit do we make the inquiry, 
“What is the state of society im#ome portions of our country, in 
@onsequence of a low and sordid love of money? A most sad 
and melancholy state. The aristocracy of the land is compos- 
An aristo- 
eracy of intellect would be an honor and a glory to any people; 
but may Heaven in its metey shield this country from an ex- 
tensive aristocracy of wealth. Who are the noble and the hon- 
orable? Tis true we have here no mitred bishop, no dukedom, 


of ribbon, transmitted from generation to generation,’ gives a 


man any claim to distinction; but the inheritance or acquisi- 
tion of wealth, vests in an individual a bona fide title, to all 


purse,’ is without further qualification elevated in the scale of 














# |be useful in his day’and generation, in some portions of our 
ORIGINAL POETRY. country, is foiled in his plans by the cold indifference of the 
, a * |wealthy and the influential. He may struggle manfully for 
STANZAS. success. Hope may whisper, that a brighter and more glorious 
On, who that walks a night-wrapped way, day may dawn. Butall is vain. Despair forges fetters for him, 
With heart woe.worn and weary, and his fate is irrevocably sealed, though the only ‘front of his 
Yearns not for some celestial ray offending’ is, that he is poor! Thus moral wealth has become 
To cheer his path so dreary? valueless. The power of mind is only a figment of the imagi- 
Then, let him turn to woman dear, ination; and all that is excellent in human sentiment and cha- 
And she his sighs will banish; racter, has become as— 
His eye will then forget its tear, . 
And sorrow from him vanish! ‘An empty casket, whence the jewel of life 
By some d—— hand, was robbed and taken away.’ 
And who upon wild Passion’s sea, 
A helintess bark wind-driven, There are exceptions, and honorable too, to this class. We 
Would cling unto such fate, and be particularize noone. Actions, however, and things as they 
Reckless of storm and heaven? exist, indicate in language strong and forcible, the true dispo- 
Sweet woman fe the Polar star, Mition of men. Let every man read his own character. 
High o'er the waters gleaming, ene “ : ; 
and Ghesend te he whe hails ci, The intimate connection in this country between the govern- 
Its light in softness streaming! ment and the people, necessarily produces a similarity in the 
characterof the two. A corrupt government is the inevitable 
Why should the soul be wrapped in gloom consequence of a corrupt people. If the power of wealth at- 
ne Calter on Ge CGA . tain the as¢endancy in this land of ‘free spirits,’ corruption will 
' piace. Roba =< sina mg oe be bold and fearless. The whole nation will wither under its 
Sine menven af Webhinever Geer bJighting influence. Hydra-like, it cannot be desgoyed. Rome 
When love's bright star is shining— once was free. Buta sordid love of gold paralyzed the ener- 
Ambition’s strife is doubly dear gies of her people; corruption was infused into the administra- 
When Love the wreath is twining. s. |tion of the government; the empire itself was bartered fora 
__. | ‘mess of pottage,? and Rome was no longer free. Let the pas- 


sion for low and selfish speculation prevail yet more extensive- 
ly; let wealth continue to be the standard of worth and virtue; 
and as certain as the decrees of heaven, this government will 
be on the verge of the common sepulchre of departed empires. 
Patriotism, the most necessary of national virtues, will be ex- 
tinct. In its stead, the passion of avarice will control the man. 
It will hang like an incubus, on the energies of the nation, 
crushing every noble aspiration after freedom. Every thing 
will be merged in self-interest; and not all the recuperative 
powers of a young and growing nation, can stem the rushing 
tide of anarchy, or stay the ruthless grasp of despotism. 
These thoughts have been elicited by the disgusting and oft- 
repeated inquiry, ‘What is she worth?? Some of the youth of 
the present age have not enough self-esteem, to exert them- 
selves for their own advancement and distinction. They have 
no desire to be the architect of their own fortunes—no ambi- 
tion to achieve theit fame and direct their destiny, by an exer- 
cise of the faculties God has given them—no instinctive love of 
character. Asa weather-beaten and témpest-tossed mariner, 
they retire to port to mourn their réjection by some fairy being, 
and to await a calm to launch again upon a tempestuous sea. 
Though actuated in every thought, word and action, by asor- 
did love of money, they differ from a large portion of commu- 
nity in the mode of acquiring it. They commit ‘their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor, to a woman, whose 
wealth is so extensive as to throw around her all the graces that 
adorn the female. In common parlance, they are—fortune- 
hunters. They degrade the sacredness of the matrimonial tie, 
by making the only disideratum for marriage, the paltry con- 
sideration of money. By these modern gentry, woman is val- 
ued only in proportion to her fortune. They forget the mother 
of the Graechi, and other Roman and Grecian matrons, who 
were an honor to their sex and a glory to the age in which they 
lived. They forget the mother of Washington, and other 
heroines of our own revolution. They scorn and despise the 
beauty and loveliness of woman, her mildness and tenderness 
of disposition, her indomitable perseverance in difficulty and 
calm composure in adversity, as evinced in many asad and 
lonely hour, her stern virtue, and her countenance beaming 
with intelligence. All the rare and noble qualities of heart 
and head, areas a drop in the ocean, compared with a well-re- 
plenished purse. What must be the feelings of that man, 
whose sole object is, not the attainment of a woman’s love, but 
of her money? Hardened, indeed, must be his feelings. He 
must be insensible to the beauty of woman’s face, her symme- 
try of form, her goodness of heart, and-all the excellencies that 
combine to form the female chafacter. Suppose such a man, 
(and there are many such in real life,) to be charmed by the 
shining lustre—not of a woman’s dark eye—but of her glitter- 
ing gold. He, apparently, is enraptured. She, in his estima- 
tion, is lovely, beautiful, amiable. Every thing that can cap- 
tivate the eye, allure the fancy, rivet the attention, enchain the 
mind of man, and all his soul possess,—is by his golden imagi- 
nation, centered in thissingle woman. Whence flows all her 
charms? What is the secret cause of the mysterious influence 
she wields? What is the peculiar magic of her eye? What 
the grace of her step? What the sweetness of her voice, that 
thus she can allure the sense of the man that loves her, and 
bind him as with a band of iron? The source of all hercharms 
isher gold. Deprive her of that, and she is devoid of every 
grace and attraction—neglected—despised. She is then as 
inexorable as the Fates, and as revengeful and unrelenting as 
the Furies. Such is man, and thus is woman regarded by him. 


The situation of woman in séciety is peculiar. She is de- 
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pendent on man. She looks upto him asher protector. The 

relation of husband and wife, especially, is of a tender and 

delicate nature. Theslightest neglect will often mar the en- 

joyment of asensitiye female. Continued coldness will blanch 

her blooming cheek; dim her bright eye, and lay her, cold and 

lifeless, in an untimely grave. When she marries, sheé risks 
every thing—and may gain nothing. She enters on a new and 
untried state of existence. ‘Marriage is to a woman the hap- 
piest and the saddest event of her life; it is the promise of fu- 
ture bliss raised on the death of all present enjoyment. She 
quits her home, her parents, her companions, her amusements, 
her occupations,—every thing on which she has hitherto depen- 
ded for comfort, for affection, for kindness, for pleasure. The 
parents by whose advice she has been guided; the sister to 
whom she dared impart every embryo thought and feeling; the 
brother with whom she has played ;—all are to be forsaken at 
one fell stroke; every former tie is loosened; the spring of 
every hope and action is to be changed; and yet she flies with 
joy into the untrodden path before her.’ Buoyed up by the 
confidence of requited love, she bids a fond and grateful adieu 
to the life that is past; and is inspired with excited hopes and 
joyous anticipations of a bright futurity. But that futurity 
may never dawn on her. The man who has wooed and won 
her affection, loves her not for herself but for her fortune. Her 
life will be a succession of sad and gloomy days. Night and 
day will be alike toher. The beauties of nature will possess 
no charm for her eye. The family circle will be to her a Tar- 
tarus on earth. No melody of sound, no social dance, no fes- 
tivities—not all the pleasures of sense, can compensate a wo- 
man for having thrown her destiny into the hands of a treach- 
erous and ungrateful man. Wo to the man who can blight the 
fair hopes of a lovely and confiding woman,—who can treach- 
erously lure her heart from its peaceful enjoyment, and the 
watchful protection of fond and doting parents,—who can, 
coward-like, break the illusions that have won her, and destroy 
the confidence which she had reposed in his honesty and integ- 
rity. He islike the sly and cunning villain, who 


‘Carries on bis practised lips a smile, 
And ‘neath his vest a dagger.’ 


Time cannot unfold the blackness of his heart: Eternity alone 


will display, in glaring colors, the perfidious teelings of his 
nature, and the atrocious baseness pf his character. A. 
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HISTORY OF MORMONISM. 


Ira — that Mormonism owes its origin to an individual 
named Solomon Spalding, who wrote the historical part of the 
book of Mormdén, or, as it is sometimes called, the Mormon 
Bible. Butit was done more than twenty years ago, and with- 
out the least intention on the part of the author, of framing a 
system of delusion for his fellow-men. This Solomon Spalding 
was a native of Ashford, in Connecticut, where he was dis- 
tinguished, at an early age, for his devotion to study, and for 
the superiority of his success over that of his school mates. 
Ata proper age, he received academic education at Plainfield, 
and afterwards commenced the study of law at Windham. 
But his mind becoming inclined to religious subjects, he aban- 
doned the study of law, and went to Dartmouth co!lege for the 
purpose of preparing himself for the ministry. After receiv- 
ing the degree of A. M., he was regularly ordained, and con- 
tinued in the ministry for three years; but for some reason not 
known, he abandoned that profession, and established himself 
as a merchant at Cherry Valley, in the state of New York. 
Failing in trade, he removed to Conneaut, in the state of Ohio, 
where he builta forge; but again failed, and was reduced to 
great poverty. While in this condition, he endeavored to turn 
his education to account, by writing a book, the sale of which 
he — would enable him to pay his debts and support his 
amily. 

_ The subject selected for this purpose was one well suited to 
his religious education. The work was to be a historical novel, 
containing a history of the Aborigines of America, who, ac- 
cording to the notion of those who refer all questions of his- 
tory, science, and morals, to the scriptures, were supposed to 
be descended from the Jews. 

_The title adopted was ‘The Manuscript Found;? and the 
history commenced with one Lehi, who lived in the region of 
Zedekiah, king of Judea, six hundred years before the chris- 
tian era. Lehi being warned of God of the dreadful calami- 
ties that were impending over Jerusalem, abandoned his pos- 
sessions and fled with his family to the wilderness. After 
wandering about the desert fora considerable time, they arrived 
upon the border of the Red Sea, and embarked on board a 
vessel. In this they floated about a longtime on the ocean, 
but at last reached America, and landed pon the shores: of 
Darien. From the different branches of this family were made 
to spring the various aboriginal nations this continent. 
From time to time they roseto high degree Beinilinstion; but 
desolating wars arose in turn, by which nations were over- 
thrown to barbarism. In this‘way the condition of the Indi- 
ans, at the time of Columbus’ discovery, was accounted for; 
and the ancient mounds, fortifi:ations, temples, and other ves- 
tiges of former civilization, found in North and South America, 
were oo page The governments of these nations were rep- 
resented to be theocratic, like that of the Jews from whom they 
descended, and their national transactions were consequcutly 
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commands directly from the Deity. In order, therefore, that 
the style of the romance might be suited to the subject, and 
to the popular notions of the people, the author of The Manu- 
script Found, adopted that of the Bible—the old English style 
of James the First. 

When the work was ready for the press, Spalding endeavored 
to get the pecuniary assistance necessary for its publication; 
but his affairs were in so low a condition that he could not 
succeed. : He then removed to Pittsburgh, and afterwards to 
Amity, in Pennsylvania, where he died. The widow of 
Spaltling states, that while at Pittsburgh, she believes the man- 
uscript was carried to the printing house of Patterson and 
Lambdin; but how it afterwards fell into the hands of Joseph 
Smith, Jr., by whom the Golden Bible was published, cannot 
be positively proved. Circumstances, however, have been 
traced, sufficiently strong to convince any one, that this oc- 
curred through the agency of one Sidney, Rigdon, who was 
one of the first preachers of the Mormon faith. The manner, 
however, in which this occurred, is of little importance. It 
has been positively proved, since the Mormon Bible began to 
attract attention, that the historical part, which is the frame 
work of the whole scheme, is the same as that contained in The 
Manuscript Found, of Solomon Spalding. Among the many 
respectable witnesses who have certified to this fact, area 
brother and also a sister-in-law of the author. 

The next and principal character in the humbug of Mor- 
monism, is joseph Smith, Jr., the great high priest, prophet, 
and founder of the religion. Joseph Smith, the father of the 
prophet, emigrated from Royalton, in Vermont, with his family, 
about the year 1820, and settled in Manchester, in the State 
of New York. Young Joseph wasat this time sixteen years of 
age. The family appears to have been very little respected by 
its neighbors, and remarkable only for being lazy, ignorant, 
and superstitious. They believed firmly in the appearance ot 
ghosts, the power of witches, and the telling of fortunes. 
And from time to time they were engaged, in conformity with 
dreams and other signs and wonders, in digging in solitary 
places for treasures supposed to be hid by Kidd or the Span- 
jards. Young Joseph became by degrees very much skilled 
in the arts of necromancy and juggling. He had the power 
of using the diving rod and of discovering wonders in a peep- 
stone; and having had the address to collect about him a gang 
of idle and credulous young men, he employed them in dig- 
ging for hidden treasures. It was afterwards pretended that 
in one of the excavations thus made, the mysterious plates, 
from which the Golden Bible was copied, were found. About 
the year 1825, it was said by the family that Joseph began to 
have communication with angels and spirits, by which he 
learned many things that were hidden to the senses and under- 
standings of ordinary men. Among other things, he was in- 
formed by an angel of certain plates of unspeakable value 
and of the manner in which they might be obtained. But, as 
is usual in such cases, he was opposed and thwarted for a long 
time by some evil spirit, and it was not until 1827 that they 
were finally obtained. The discovery was then noised about 
the neighborhood by the family, who said that the plates con- 
tained a history of the aborigines of this country, written in 
‘reformed Egyptian characters,’ which could not be read by 
any of the present day except by the power of God. Many 
proselytes were made among the credulous; but none of them 
were permitted, at that time, to see the plates, for it was said 
by the prophet that no one could look upon them and live. 
The translation was commenced by the prophet himself, who 
was enabled to read the ‘reformed Egyptian’ by the aid of the 
‘peep-stone.” This was done by putting the stone in a hat or 
box, and then by applying his face the prophet was enabled to 
read one word at a time, which he pronounced aloud to an 
amanuensis. After continuing in this/manner for some time, 
he was commanded by God to remove into Pennsylvania, for 
the purpose of escaping from some certain evil-minded men 
who were instigated by the devil to destroy him. There the 
translation was completed, and the plates were buried again in 
the earth, by command of the Lord, in some place unknown 
to all. 

In 1830, the Golden Bible, containing about 600 pa es, ap- 
peared in print, having appended to it the testimony of eleven 
witnesses to prove its divine origin. The three most important 
of these witnesses are Martin Harris, Oliver Crowdery, and 
David Whitman; the first two of whom acted as amanuensis 
of Smith. These men declare upon oath that the golden 
plates from which the Mormon Bible has been translated, were 
shown to them by an angel, and that they knew the translation 
to have been made by the power of God, because it was so 
declared to them by the Deity himself. Of the eight remain- 
ing witnesses, four were brothers of Whitman and three of 
the family of Smith. 

The Mormon Bible, as has been already stated, professes to 
furnish a history of part.of the Jewish nation. It is pretended 
that Lehi, who escaped from Jerusalem 500 years before the 


_ Christian era, took with him the plates which contained an 


engraved record of the tribe; and that these plates being trans- 
mitted from father to son, the records of the people were con- 
tinued until the fifth century, when the tribe being nearly ex- 
terminated, the plates were sealed up and hidden in the earth, 
where they were afterwards found by Joseph, the prophet. 


According to these records, prophets and generals arose 


from time to time of great renown among the people, and the: 


various events which commonly took place in the progress of 
nations, occurred in their regular order. By the prophets the 
most prominent coming events were foretold, especially the 
coming amd crucifixion of Christ, the early condition of the 
Christian church, the reformation, and the coming of the prophet 
Joseph in later times. A great oA miracles were wrought, 
of course, to prove the divine authority of the prophecies. 
The generals had occupation enough in the various wars which 
arose among the nations descended from the family of Lehi. 
In one of their military expeditions an army was led into a 
distant country, which they found entirely desolated by the 
ravages of war, and filled with the bones of men and beasts. 
Here, among the ruins, they found some golden plates, con- 
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taining a record of the Jared, who had escaped the confusion 
at Babel, and had been conducted «’ the Lord through Asia to 
the sea, and finally to America. These people having been 
entirely exterminated in wars, their records were preserved 
and sealed up with the records of the people,of Lehi. 

Before the publication of the Mormon Biblé, many ignorant 
and credulous persons had been prepared to receiye it, by the 
wonderful stories related by Smith. It was accordingly re- 
ceived as soon as it issued from the press, by a sufficient num- 
ber to form the nucleus of a new community of devotees. 
The arguments principally relied upon at first to increase the 
number of proselytes, were the internal evidence of the book 
itself, and the striking exhibitions of the will and power of 
God through Joseph Smith. In additionto the extraordinary 
condescension of the Deity in sending angels and spirits to 
hold communication with him, it seemed marvellous in the 
eyes of the people, that a man who could not read or write 
and who was consequently unatquainted with the science and 
literature of the world, should be able to produce such a 
work—a work wonderful in itself, and‘still more so for having 
been translated from a language no longer understood by the 
world, and found engraved on plates which had been buried 
for centuries in the earth. Smith is represented as a man ex- 
ceedingly well fitted for the task he had to perform. For, 
although ignorant, he possessed strong natural powers of 
mind, an inventive genius, easy address, fascinating manners, 
a mild and sober exterior, and was withal an excellent judge 
of human feelings and passions. Soun after the Mormon 
Bible was published, a member of a congregation of fanatics 
in Ohio, called Campbellites, happened to be travelling in the 
state of New York, where he heard of the golden plates. 
Urged by curiosity he called on Smith to make inquiries, and 
was converted to the new faith. On his return he was accom- 
panied by missionaries who had*been commissioned by Smith 
to convert the Indians; and on arriving in Ohio, the new re- 
ligion, its missionaries, and its wonders, were presented to the 
Campbellites. These people having been for a long time under 
the dominion of enthusiasm, and having fancied taat the mil- 
lenium or some other great event was about to happen, were 
in the right condition to receive the new revelation. A great 
many of them were converted, and with them Sidney Rigdon, 
their preacher—a man of powerful eloquence and of great 
popularity among them.—NV. Y. Com. ‘Advertiser. 








DESCRIPTIVE PASSAGES. 
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THE SOLDIER’S RETURN. . 


Tue following beautiful instance of filial affection deserves 
to be handed down to the latest generations:—Some travellers 
from ey te were obliged to stop at the small burg of Lan- 
ark, and having nothing better to engage our attention, said 
one of them, we amused ourselves by looking at the passengers 
from the windows of our inn, which was opposite to the prison. 
Whilst we were thus occupied, a gentleman came up on horse- 
back, very plainly dressed, attended by aservant. He had but 
just passed our windw, when he alighted, left his horse, and 
advanced towards an old man who was engaged in paving the 
street. 

After having saluted him, he took hold of the rammer, struck 
some blows upon the pavement, at the same time addressing 
the old man, who stood amazed at the adventure: *This work 
seems to be ay painful for a person of your age; have you 
no sons who could share in your labors, and comfort your old 
age?’ ‘Forgive me, sir; I have three lads who inspired me 
with the highest hopes; but the poor fellows are not now with- 
in reach to assist their father.” ¢Where are they, then?? ‘The 
oldest has obtained the rank of captain in India in the service 
of the Honorable Company. The second has likewise enlisted 
in the hope of rivaling his brother.’ The old man paused, and 
a momentary tear bedimmed his eye. SAtnd pray, what has 
become of the third?’—*Alas! he became security for me; the 
poor boy engaged to pay my debts, and being unable to fulfil 
the undertaking, he is—in prison.” At this recital the gentle- 
man stepped aside a few paces, and covered his face with his 
hands. After having thus given vent to his feelings, he return- 
ed to the old man and resumed the discourse. ‘And has the 
oldest—this degenerate son—this captain—never sent you any 
thing to extricate you from your miseries?’ ‘Ah! call him not 
degenerate; my son is virtuous; he both loves and respects his 
father. He has oftener than once sent me money, even more 
than was sufficient for my wants; but I had the misfortune to 
lose it by becoming security for a very worthy man, my land- 
lord, who was burdened with a very large family. Unfortu- 
nately, finding himself unable to pay, he has caused my ruin. 
They have taken my all, and nothing now remains for me.’ At 
this moment, a young man, passing his head through the iron 
gratings of a window in the prison, began to cry, ‘Father! fa- 
ther! if my brother William is still alive, that is he; he is the 
gentleman who speaks with you.” ‘Yes, my friend, it is he. 
replied the sapere. throwing himself into the old man’s 
arms, who like one beside himself, attempting to speak, and 
—— had not recovered his senses, when an old woman, 
decently dressed, rushed from a poor-looking hut, crying,— 
‘Where is he, then? where art thou, my dear William? Come 
to me, come and embrace your mother!’ The captain no soon- 
er observed her, than he quitted his father, and went to throw 
himself upon the neck of the good old dame. 

The scene was now overpowering: the travellers left their 
room, and increased the number of spectators, witnesses of this 
most affecting sight. Mr. Wilson, one of the eee 
his way through the crowd, and advancing to the ge ’ 
thus addressed him:—‘Captain, we ask the honor of your ac- 
quaintance; it is impossible to express the pleasure we have 
had in being witness of this tender meeting with your family; 
we request the favor of you and yours to‘dinner at the inn.’ 
The captain alive to the invitation, accepted it with politeness; 
but at the same time replied, that he would neither eat nor 
drink until his youngest brother had recovered his liberty. At 
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the same instant he deposited the sum for which he had been 
incarcerated, and in a very short time after his brother joined 
the party. The whole family now met at the inn, where they 
found the affectionate William in the midst of a multitude who 
were loading him with caresses, all of which he returned with 
the utmost cordiality. iy 
As soon as there was an opportunity for free conversation, 
the good soldier unbosomed his heart to his parents and the tra~ 
vellers. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘to-day I feel, in its’ full extent, 
the kindness of Providence, to whom I owe every thing. My 
uncle brought me up to the business of a weaver, but I requit- 
ed his attentions badly; for having contracted a habit for idle- 
ness and dissipation, I enlisted in a corps belonging to the Bast 
India Company. 1 was then only little more than eighteen. 
My soldier-like appearance had been observed by Lord Clifton, 
the commanding officer, with whose beneficence and inexhaus- 
tible generosity all Europe is acquainted. My zeal for the ser- 
vice inspired him with regard; and, thanks to his cares, I yose 
step by step to the rank of captain, and was entrusted with the 
funds of the regiment. By dint of industry and the aid of 
commerce, I amassed honorably a stock of £30,000. At that 
time I quitted the service. It is true that 1 made three remit 
tances to my father; but the first only, of £200, reached him. 
The second fell into the hands of a man who had the misfor 
tune to become insolvent: and I trusted the third to a Scotch 
gentleman, who died upon the passage; but I hold his receipt, 
and his heirs will account to me for it. ’ 
After dinner the captain gave his father £200, to supply his 
most pressing wants; and at the same time secured to him, as 
well as his mother, an annuity of £80, reversable to his two 
brothers. Besides, he presented £500 as a marriage portion to 
his sister, who was married to a farmer in indifferent cireum- 
stances; and after having distributed £50 among the poor, he 
entertained at an elegant dinner the principal inhabitants of 
the burgh. Such a man merited the favors of fortune. By this 
generous sensibility, too, he showed indeed that he was wor- 
thy of the distinguished honors so or heaped upon him 
by the illustrious Lord Clifton.—Edinburg Literary Gazette. 





SPENDING AN EVENING IN SPAIN. 


Tae whole population resort to the public drive—at least all 
the men, and every woman who can sport a mantilla and a fan; 
and few, indeed, there are who cannot. The drive extends 
from the town to the sea, a distance of two miles; it is well 
paved, and shaded on either. side with fine poplars: it is the 
ambition of the Valencian belles to appear there every evening 
in a machine ’ycleped a tartana, which is neither more nor less 
than a green covered cart with springs, and drawn by a solite 
ry horse. The fact is, there are no carriages in Valencia, if 
we except one or two which, from their primitive construction, 
must have carried the ancestors of theif present owners two 
centuries ago} these are shaped like funeral coaches, painted 
red, and drawn by mules. The pace of all these vehicles is a 
solemn walk (indeed, tartana could not be pushed beyond it 
without engendering the limbs of its inmates;) and, as they 
describe a regular circle, each taking its place as it arrives on 
the ground, (for no passing or re-passing is allowed,) they 
formed the strangest procession I ever witnessed. Then, let 
the reader imagine, besides, numbers of galloping cavaliers— 
groups of half-naked peasants—and whole swarms of monks, 
of every order and color, from the miserable looking Capuchin, 
unshod and uncovered, to the comfortable clad Carmelite, in 
his snow-white flannel robe, whose jolly Visage and ‘fair round 
belly’ tell no tales of vigils or of fasting, and he will be able 
to form some idea of the motley appearance of the Valencian 
drive. About eight o’clock, when it begins to get dark, /e beaw 
monde adjourn to the Glorieta, a public garden in the town not 
very large, but laid out with taste, and always kept in good 
order. The nights are beautiful beyond description. During 
the day, the sky is of a dazzling brightness, and the heat very 
oppressive; but immediately after sunset, a cool air blows off 
the sea, which renders the air quite refreshing; and the sky, 
after exhibiting every variety of color, assumes a deep blue, of 
much richer and softer tints than during the day. When there 
is no moonlight, the gardens are lighted with lamps, and they 
are generaily crowded from eight ull ten, though many linger 
on tillreleven. But the Glorieta ought to be seen by moon- 
light. Then the gay dresses and varied countenances of the 
company, the soft Ifght, so grateful after the glaring heat of 
the day, and the delicious coolness of the night air, form alto- 
gether a scene delightfully impressive. After the walk in the 
Glorieta, the natives return to their abodes and sup —.4 Sum- 
mer in Spain. 





A GENTLEMAN OF THE OLDEN Time.—His dress, she obsery- 
ed, was in perfect keeping with every thing about him, rich 
and showy; not, as might have been expected, his general uni- 
form, but the costume Of a private gentleman; in whi a- 
ment, however, and the tse of the ‘precious meta as 
lavishly used as could be, even beyond what seemed to lier 
good taste. He was powdered, and wore a bmght mulberry 
colored velvet coat lined with primrose serge, with gold ‘but- 
tons, the size of half-crowns; his cravat was of the most trans- 
parently grand lace, and fell over his waistcoat of gold and sil- 
ver embroidered silk, fastened likewise with bullion; he wore 
black satin breeches with gold knee-buckles, and the buckles 
of his shoes were of the same metal; his stockings of black 
silk, were carefully drawn over his shapely leg, which he evi- 
dently displayed with great self-satisfaction; his hands, which 
were thin and yellow, and displayed age even more than his 
face, were enveloped in ruffies of the same materials.as his cra- 
vat, and his fingers were loaded with jewelled rings. Never 
had so elaborately dressed a man met the eyes of his young 
kinswoman before,and she could not help thinking thet the or- 
nament of his person alone far exceeded her mother’s early 
income, which had been husbanded with such exttabiiunry 
care.—JMary Howitt. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 











MR. CLEFFINGER--A NEW ARTIST. 


Weall understand what is significantly denominated puffing; 
a fashion so prevalent in our times that the most just and mer- 
ited commendation is sometimes lost upon the public ear. At 
a time like the present, when all kinds of monstrous and spu- 
tious pretentions are obtruding upon us, there is danger that 
real merit may rust in obscurity. Amid the general suspicion, 
it is proper that we should use a sound discrimination; and if 
we observe an instance of genuine, though humble and un- 
pretending merit, afford it some little encouragement by wiping 
away neglect and inviting to it the publie eye. 

We have lately heard much of Western Artists: and Powers, 
Ccrwine, Beard, Mason, and others have had honorable men- 
tion as possessing a high order of talents, and destined to re- 

flect honor upon our rising city. Of these ‘Powers, the sculp- 
tor,’ has been singularly fortunate. While among us, he fe- 


“ceived patronage and encouragement from our most wealthy 
, citizens, who aided him with money, brought him into public 


notice, and sent him eastward with credentials and commenda- 
tions to the first men in the nation; whence Mr. Preston, with 
a liberality truly Southern, has sent him to Europe to perfect 
himself inthis noble art. Thisis asit shouldbe. A few gen- 
erous examples of this kind will not only encourage native 
genius, but it will repel that imputation of sordid illiberality 
with which, whether deservedly or not, our rivals have seen fit 
to compliment us. But Powers, it isto be remembered, wrought 
only in clay and plaister; and if we are rightly advised, has 
not even yet puta chisel to marble. It is true, that inthe few 
models which he executed in this city, he succeeded admirably : 
and it is also true that he has aequired no small reputation for 
his casts at Washington. But if Hiram Powers, with all his 
advantages, and patronage, and practice, added to his singular 
good fortune, and for the execution of a few models in clay 
and plaister, has fairly earned the proud title of the ‘American 
sculptor’—what shall we say of the artist who, without pat- 
ronage, without education, except sach as was necessary to a 
common stone cutter, without even a word of encouragement, 
at least, until very recently, at the early age of twenty-three, 
in his very first attempt in the art, and with no models before 
him, but the living originals—should transfer those originals to 
the ‘living stone’ with such fidelity as makes the very marble 
seem to speak and heave with life! Such an artist we have in 
this city; and if any one is incredulous, we ask him to look 
for the name of Shobal V. Cleffinger, in a small stone-cutting 
catablishment on the corner of Race and Seventh streets. He 
will there find the busts of three of our well-known citizen’, 
and we are sure that on contemplating those monuments of un- 
taught genius, he will acknowledge their claim to every tittle 
of commendation which we bestow, and come away with 
higher conceptions than ever of an art which can thus perpet- 
uate illustrious worth to all coming time—the prerogative 
only of 


‘The far-famed seulptor and the laurell’d bard 
Those bold insurers of eternal fame.’ 


The first of these is a bust of our respected fellow-citigon, Mr. 
Thomas, the senior editor of the Evening Post. Itis Mr. C's 
first attempt: and although not executed with the same finish 
as cither of the others, is nevertheless a striking likeness, and 
gives decided proof of the artist’s genius. The next is that of 
Nicholas Longworth, Esq.,—a gentleman who was the first to 
appreciate and reward the merit of Powers, and in whom the 
liberal arts have always found a generous patron. Itisa most 
admirable likeness, and is indeed a most extraordinary speci- 
men of sculptural art. The proportions are exact: nota line 
or a muscle seems to have escaped the artist’s eye. The plais- 
ter bust of Powers has been considered a fine likeness; but the 
expression is too severe, and there is a regidity about the ex- 
ecution which marks a hesitating and unpractised chisel. But 
here the work seems'perfect. The mingled expression of 
shrewdnesss and pleasantry which plavs about the mouth—the 
peculiar arch of the eye-brow, and indeed the whole expres- 
aion of the face is true to the life: almost as if the original 
himsq/f, while sitting for his bust, had petrified on the pedestal. 

The shird and last work of Mr. C.’s chisel is just finished ; 
and the observer cannot fail to recognize in the firm lips, the 
calim’and contemplative features, tinged throughout with a 
slight expression of sadness and inelancholy, the bust of that 
profound lawyer and most esteemed and respected citizen, the 
Hon. Jacob Burnet. 

It is rare that we meet with instances of such early promise 
in the walks of art; but when we do find them, we owe it to 
the honor of our city, as well as to native talent, to offer them 
proper notice and encouragement. Let it be seen that while 
we are so rapidly advancing in wealth and population, and 
taking the lead in every kind of physical improvement, we are 
not wholly indifferent to the arts which adorn and embellish 
life, or unmindiul of indigent genius. 

Onewf the great causes of the immense superiority of an- 
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cient Grecian art was the strong hold which it had on the pop- 
ular mind, and the unbounded admiration which it received 
from rulers and legislators, and men of the first rank in the 
commonwealth. Princes thought themselves honored by being 
the patrons of art: and he who succeeded in painting or sculp- 
ture, acquired a sure passport to tue highest civic honors. Poly- 
gnotus was as much admired by the Greeks as Lycurgus or 
Solon. They greeted him with acclamation and triumphal 
processions when he entered the cities which he had decorated 
with his pencil; and on one occasion the celebrated Amphyc- 
tionic council passed a decree that wherever he might choose 
to go throughout all Greece, he should be maintained from the 
| public treasury. Even Alexander could not trust to his vic- 
tories for immortality; and thoughtit necessary that the genius 
of the artist should be taxed to celebrate that of the comman- 
der. He ordered his picture from Apelles; his figure in bronze 
from Lysippus, as we are informed by Pliny—(from Polycletes, 
aceording to Apuleius) and an engraved portrait from Pyrgo- 
| tetes: thoping with good reason,’ as Cicero observes, ‘through 
the immortality of these great masters to secure his own.’ 

In every eountry and in all ages, the history of the fine arts 
has been the history of the social state, of the progress of so- 
ciety in civilization, manners, and refinement. Moreover, they 
are evidently favorable to liberty; and tyrants have wisely, 
and more than once made it the first step in the establishment 
of arbitrary tule, to rob the public temples of their paintings 
and statues—the cherished images of heroes and martyrs in the 
cause Of freedom. How strong a hold these representations 
| have upon the popular mind, is shown by the fact that in the 
reign of Tiberius, when that execrable tyrant ordered the re- 
, moval of a figure by Lysippus from one of the public baths, 
though centuries had elapsed since the sculptor had died, the 
order produced such an insurrection among the Roman people 
that the monster trembled on his throne, and was forced to 
countermand the edict. We think it is Fay who observes that 
he saw the statue of Napoleon, which the civil authorities had 
refused permission to be erected at Leghorn. *The European 
princes,’ he adds, ‘seem to regard both music and marble with 
distrust. The very mention of removing Napoleon’s bones, 
shakes the French Chamber of Deputies with emotion, and his 
statue is thought too eloquent to grace the mart of an Italian 
town.’ 





There are not wanting indications that in the cultivation of 
the fine arts, the West is destined to take a high rank. We 
observe thatin the proposed plan of the City University, ‘the 
fine arts’ is to be Made one of the regular professorships—a 
noble feature in its ¢gharacter, and one which we believe is 
altogether unprecedented in the literary institutions of the 
country. In fact, the physical peculiatjties of the West we 
consider eminently auspicious to the culture of the arts. This 
wide and diversified region—these beautiful landscapes— 
these noble rivers—these forests of enormous growth—these 
countless streamlets. which leap, and bound, and go rejoicing- 
ly on their way—this bland and balmy air, and the gorgeous 
sunsets of this Western clime, all over-arched by these tranquil 
and boundless heavens, are adapted to call out the highest af- 
fections of humanity, and to inspire the soul of man with 
visions of theddeal, the beantiful, the immortal. If the climate 
and scenery of Greece developed the passion for beauty, for 
which the ancient Greeks were so celebrated, and which gave 
rise to those immortalereations of genius and art, which have 
been the wonder of all succeeding ages—may we not believe 
that the climate and scenery of the West will one day give her 
the same relative perfection in the new world, that Greece had 
in the old? 

Let us dismiss Mr. Cleffinger with a few words of advice. 
And, in the first place, we would have him guard against a 
common ¢ault—that of leaning too much on the praises of 
friends, and being toomuch elated with the success of first at- 
tempts. This, we assure him, has often been the bane of a 
young artist. He may be gratified with commendation; be- 
cause it is some evidence—though often faulty and partiale—of 
professional success. Bvt he should never let the approbation 
of others‘eheat him out of hisown sober and independent judg- 
ment. The very first lesson which he learns should be to pass 
a severe eye upon every production of his chisel—to note every 
false touch, and every deviation from truth and nature. Let 
him aim at nothing short of absolute perfection, in every work 
which he undertakes. This beau ideal, while it will both invite 
and lead him to the highest excellence in the art, will be a per- 
petual lesson of modesty: for whatever admiration his work 
may win from ethers, he must always feel how far short it 
comes of his own perfect standard. 

In the next place, he should cultivate his profession with un- 
remitting ardor and entire self-devotion. Artis ever jealous 
of her worshippers, and will-permit no partnership in their af- 
fection, An artist should be amenthusiast. He should hang 
at his work day and night, and even in his dreams be touching 
it into beauty and perfection. 

We would also suggest'to Mr. C., that the art of sculpture 
requires profound study, as well as a natural eye for the beau- 





ties of form and symmetry. True, he will find in this-city a 
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great dearth of every thing which can claim to be considered 
as models of“art: but he may stud# the models which Nature 
presents in all their variety, and in every attitude and situation. 
Let his first impressions, then, come fresh from nature; and in 
due time he may have an opportunity to compare his own ob- 
servations in theeart with the most admired works of its great 
masters in ancient and modern times. 

We observed that two of the busts above named were execu- 
ted without models, from the living originals. We admit,that 
they are superior to the bust of Mr. Thomas, whien was taken 
from the model: but we take the liberty of suggesting to Mr. 
C., whether in taking from life, he does not proceed upon a mis- 
taken idea. Certain, it is, that all the eminent sculptors both 
of ancient and modern times, have used models either of clay 
or wax. Their ingroduction by Dibutades of Sicyon, formed 
a memorable epoch in the histcry of Grecian sculptural art; 
and it is well known that Arcesilaus, the friend of Lucullus, 
one of the most celebrated of ancient sculptors, obtained great- 
er fame by his clay models than all his other productions, The 
process of modelling, we admit, requires all the peculiar and 
essential faculties of the artist. The transfer from the model 
to the stone, is little better than a mere mechanical operation; 
and was anciently committed to those who had no taste for the 
higher beauties of the art. But in modelling, an error may be 
corrected; and the clay may still be moulded intoan exact like- 
ness: but to execute in marble from the original, requires a 
practised artist,—and is even more than the practised artist has 
often ventured upon ‘nee it requires first, that he should be 
sure of the accuracy of his idea, and then, of the precision of his 
eye and the steadiness of his chisel: and this too when a single 
cut too deep—a single false touch -or stroke at random, might 
ruin the labors of years at the very point of perfection. 

We have ventured to call Mr. C.’s attention to these sugges- 
tions—confident, that crude as they are, they will be received 
in the same spirit in which they are offered. Sure we are, that 
he isnot wanting in natural talents for his profession; and that 
if he is only true to himself, he is destined to reflect honor on 
American art, and to take a proud seat in the temple of Fame. 

S. E. 





HINTS, CHEMICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 
NUMBER THREE. 
SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 

Why what can that mean, says one? is it possible for any- 
thing to commence burning of itself? Let us see. Nothing 
is susceptible of the burning process, that has not the property, 
usually denominated combustibility, nor can the process go on, 
ordinarily, unless what the chemists call ozygen be present, in 
some form or other. Moreover, the greater part of combusti- 
ble substances contain certain elementary matters, as carbon, 
hydrogen, &c. &e., all being eminently combustible. In the 
very moment that they begin to burn, their elements begin to 
change their relations, and hence the products of combustion 
differ very much from the bodies that have been burned. This 
is seen in the burning of a eandle, or a wood, or coal fire. 

But I suppose that most persons have heard of hay-stacks 
taking fire,as it is termed. The hay is put up in too green a 
state, and if examined, it will be found, that the mass within 
has becdme very hot, and presently the whole is consumed, by 
an actual burning, although not a particle of fire has been ap- 
plied. Now itis only necessary to make a sufficient eondensa- 
tion of heat, any where, in order to exhibit the phenomena of 
fire. This the Indians do, by rubbing one piece of. wood 
against another. ‘They force the particles of combustible 
matter into closer contact, or effect condensation to such a de- 
gree, that sensible heat is the unavoidable produet; in other 
words, fire is readered apparent. And thé process being once 
commenced, the very nature of the substance makes its con- 
tinuance certain. 

In the hay stack, the green combustible matter: is pressed 
gradually into closer and closer contact, until the condensation 
causes the evolution of sufficient heat, to burn the whole. So 
it is in reference to other bodies, that contain elements of a 
combustible character. On this principle, no doubt, many fac- 
tories have been destroyed. Linseed oil, cotton, hemp, oakum, 
and the like are employed in many such establishments; and 
actual experiment, on a small scale has demonstrated, that 
these substances will sometimes take on combustions, where 
not a spark has been applied from without. Being all highly 
combustible, they are ready in a moment to blaze out. The 
mere force of pressure will sometimed suffice, and whenever 
the slightest derangement of their elementary organization is 
effected, the result is inevitable. 

We must also remember that there is such & thing as relative. 
combustibility. Thus phosphorus does not burn, in water, nor, 
when exposed to the air, of acold day. But if you fasten a 
piece to tle outside of a thin glass vessel and pour into the 
latter, first oil of vitriol and'then water, you cause the phos- 
phorus. to burn vehemently. Here, two cold fluids, cause the 
combustion of a solid, without coming into actual contact, at 
all; simply by reason of the great evolution of heat, arising. 
from condensation. > os 
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Forzicn Tourists—There never was a period in which 
there was a greater rage for travelling than at present. Every 
body that pretends to be any body, goes to see foreign coun- 
tries, for the purpose of putting an extra polish on his educa- 
tion. Although we are perpetually pinioned down to the 
Queen city, yet we would have no objections to every body 
else’s going where they pleased, if they did not see fit to 
deluge us with sketches of what they see and hear. Travells 
are the greatest bores in the literary market; we do not mean 
such as Professor Dewey wrote, for instance; but we have 
reference to most of those travellers whose ambition craves 
nothing higher than the columns of a periodical, in which to 
embalm what they see and what they think of foreigncountries. 
There is scarce a fourth-rate journal in the country that has 
not a traveller roving over other lands in its employ, whose 
business it is to let the world know something about the cus- 
toms and manners of particular districts and nations of men. 
An enlightened traveller is a pleasant companion; but one 
who knows nothing about his own country, being fresh from 
college, is of all quill-drivers the most hopelessly dull. What 
information does one generally get from the notes of your 
tourists? Enlightment in regard to the condition of people 
under other governments? No; your travellers generally 
make what was dark utterly black. Instead of exposing to us 
man as he elsewhere really exists, they show him to us as they 
fancy him to be, and as he is nowhere under the moon. We 
woud not give a copper for all the information that is to be 
derived from a year’s correspondence of most of those who 
benbvolently essay to enlighten us in regard to other climes. 

It is impossible for one who passes through a section 
of country, to understand any thing clearly in relation to the 
manners of the people in that section. He does not see the 
thousandth part of the people, and hence can form no better 
judgment of the vast majority than we can in our sanctum. 
The traveller stops at a hotel, and is somewhat insolent per- 
haps, and gets treated as such a creature should be treated. 
His impression of all that section of country is unfavorable, 
from what he has seen of one of its inhabitants, Are people 
alike around us? If you get ill-treated in one house in Cin- 
cinnati, is that any reason why you should say that good treat- 
ment is not to be found here? If one or two Cincinnatians are 
clowns, and a traveller happens to meet with them, and is 
very unfavorably impressed in regard to their manners, is that 
any ‘good reason why he should write us all, en masse, down 
boors? Certainly not. 1f one man abuses you, it is no reason 
why his neighbor should. There is no community in which 
men are alike, and hence he who judges of all from the few, 
must necessarily form a very erroneous judgment, and they 
who take his representation for truth are grossly deceived, 

For these reasons, pay but little attention to the sketches of 
foreign tourists, so far as men and manners are concerned. 
When they describe scenery and buildings, they may do it 
correctly, and just so far we have faith in the best of them. 

Goldsmith said truly, that a man who drives in a coach and 
six through a country, will have very different notions of it, 
from one who pedestrianates through it. In the first place, 
your gentleman traveller who goes in style, has plenty of cash, 
and for its sake, every one he meets is remarkably complaisant 
and obliging. In the latter case, your poor devil who has no 
money, is kicked and cuffed at every turn, and no one cares a 
whit about him. Now it must be apparent, that the rich man’s 
notions of the manners of that people will differ essentially 
from those of your tourist who has pockets to let. And so it is. 
Our opinion of people depends on their treatment of us, and 
that depends on the show we make. If we are travellers, cash 
is the criterion by which we are judged of; and if we have 
none of the dust, we get no smiles, for these favors depend on 
our ability to pay for them. 








Morty.—We, the pro tem. editor of this paper, are a very 
independent gentleman. We do not make this assertion in 
relation to our soul or mind, but with strict reference to our 
purse., Your man of twenty, thirty, or forty thousand dollars, 
is said to be independent. We do not think that sum sufficient 
to make a man as.independent as we feel ourself tobe. A 
man who has fifty thousand is not satisfied, he is not indepen- 
dept of the want to get more. We fancy we hear some fresh* 
lip, which suspects us of being a single gentleman, enquitre— 
why, sir, are you worth more than fifty thousand dollars?” We 
tell you, dear Miss, that we are.invaluable. We are like Gen- 
eral Reed—we are poor enough, but cash cant buy us. "We 
are worth more than any bank in the state, and that, we take 
it, is saying a good deal iu reference to one’s self. So far as 





our purse is concerned, we are independent—therefore, rich as 
any body, we don’t care who he is. 

The fact is, we never had any money, we have none. now, and 
never expect to have any. We are wholly independent of it. 
We are a poet, who lives in an old garret, scott free, and we 
feed on hope and airy speculations. We are exceedingly 
etherial. Our body is refined. We are essence, and very 
sweet at that. As to our dress, we get that of your gatherers 
up of old clothes. We at present sport our unusually well- 
clad legs in a pair of tights, which some dandy supposed he 
had worn all the decency out of. Whenhe got out of them, 
and we got in them, why then you see, the change was favor- 
able to their hopes of gentility. We never brush our clothes, 
as it would take the nap off, before we could afford to dispense 
with it. We winnow them’ occasionally, when we think our 
character for respectability depends on removing some of the 
dust which clings tothem. “We borrow all the books we read ; 
as to buy one would bankrupt our fortunes. We never go to 
parties, because we never get invited, and we avoid all chances 
for invitations. We never go to the theatre, because we have 
no free ticket. We never go to a coffee hiéuse, bécause we 
have no friends rich enough to treat us. Hence, we avoid all 
those expenses, which single gentlemen generally think in- 
dispensable to a life about town. These being our habits, it 
costs us nothing to live, and we are too self-respectful to let 
our living cost any body else any thing. 

Some of the advantages of our manner of life may be in- 
stanced, in case any of our readers may feel a disposition to 
adopt our creed and customs, and live a life completely phi- 
losophically poetical—that is, to care about nothing, and to live 
onair. In the first place, we have no debtors, and dre not an- 
noyed when any one dies, absconds, or is hanged. We have 
no creditors, and are not afraid to look a constable in the eye. 
We have no dog, and live in no fear of the hydrophobia. We 
have no library for our friends to depredate on. Wernever 
fear that any robber will make a midnight invasion into our 
attic—they are too cunning to commit a mistake so eggregious. 
We are not affected by the rise or fall of stocks, lands, and 
tenements. We are not afraid of tailors orlandladies. We 
are not obliged to get up early to go tomarket. We are never 
attacked with gout or bowel-complaints; our only disease 
being bad colds. We have no wife to scold us—no little ones 
to split our ears with their symphonies. We can go to bed 
with our bootson. We get no ‘mittens? or ‘flats’ from our fair 
acquaintances. 
ionable calls. Musquitoes do not bite us. We never have the 
blue-devils. In fact, and in fine—we have fewer ills, and 
sounder slumbers than any body else; and we are the most in- 
dependent gentleman who blows a nose about town. 





ALEXANDER THE GreaT.—The character of Alexander the 
Great is not properly appreciated. He was not merely a mili- 
tary man, but his military achievements have been suffered to 
eclipse all else which properly should be connected with his 
fame. He was a man of enlarged intelligence, and was a most 
munificent patron of the arts, sciences, and literature. The 
pupil of Aristotle, he displayed his love and admiration for his 
preceptor, by collecting on his marches, specimens of all that 
was curious and interesting. And from the specimens thus 
furnished, Aristotle was enabled to acquire much of that pro- 
ficiency in science which has made his name immortal. A 
love of glory was the leading incentive of Alexander’s mind; 
and a love of flattery the cause of his downfall. That he was 
fired with the desire of universal empire is highly probable; 
but he was aware that the reputationtof the mere conqueror 
might fade away in the lapse of ages, while the memory of the 
individual who advanced the highest interests of mankind 
would endure forever. Hence, he was assiduous in prdmoting 
the various sources of human improvethent, and bestowed 
princely patronage on the most distinguished geniuses of his 
period. Napoleon tried to emulate his example, and by the 
great works which he prosecuted for the prosperity of France, 


and his intimacy with, and patronage of great men, he accorm-| ’ 


plished much towards redeeming his name from the lasting ex- 
ecration which would else have consigned it to an immortality 
of infamy. ‘ 

The puerilo calumny against the son of Philip, which was 
got up for the purpose of fixing a bird-of-paradise-like tail to a 
heavy moral, is very generally believed. He is represented as 
standing on the banks of the little river Hyphasis in India, and 
crying because there were no other worlds to conquer, like the 
schogl-boy who devours his cake, and cries when it is gone, asif 
there were no baker’s shops to satiate his cravings. Alexander 
was not the child which he is thus represented to have been. 
He knew that there was such a city as Rome, and that she 
would willingly have essayed the force of her as yet uncon- 
quered legions against the victorious phalanxes of Macedonia. 
Why cry for more conquests, while Rome and all the western 
world were unsubdued? He did not ery; and but for the Cir- 
cean cup which conquered the conqueror at Babylon, he would 
have followed Hannibal to Italy, and afterwards to exile. 
Alexander's troops, Greeks and barbarians as they were, would 
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We pay no pew rent. We make no fash-| 





have been ‘swept by an iron whirlwind from the plain,’ had 
they invaded the Roman dominions. Both Alexander and 
Bonaparte cherished some mighty and unshapen dreams of 
universal empire, and had ‘Macedonia’s madman’ attempted 
their realization, like his modern shadow, that ‘great bad man? 
who slumbers at Longwood, he would have painted a moral 
with more brilliancy than ‘the Swede.” Had Alexander set 
foot on the shores of Italy, he would have graced the car of 
the victor, and the optima spolia would have been won by some 





patriot Roman, whose dust slumbered v sdisturbed by honors 


more imposing that those which 


‘Ilium nightly to her hero paid.’ 





Doc Krrt1nc.—The Robespierres have been busy in the great 
city of the Gothamites. They have been the death of three 
thousand dogs. Only think of it! Three thousand of all sorts 
and sizes—mastiffs, watch-dogs, terriers, grey-hounds, spaniels, 
pointers, setters—all dogs who turn a tail over their backs or 
otherwise. That is a great mortality among the cur-kind. 
Whata yelping there must have been! 

For our part, our humanity is such—we never eat beef or 
bloody food of any kind—that we question the right of the 
‘powers that be’ to wage a war of extermination against dogs, 
Where do they get their right from? Have they a right to kill 
one’s children, or hogs, or horses, orcows® And do not these 
belong to a man by exactly the same sort of tenure that his dog 
does? If you have a right to kill my dog, you have the same 
right to kill my horse. (We would not insinuate that we own 
a horse, or jackass, or any thing in that line, as we only ride 
about Parnassus, on fiery old Pegassus—the very same critter 
that Homer, our predecessor, rode before us.) Surely, no one 
would contend that our city council has a right to kill my horse. 
Then how can they kill a hog or a dog that belongs to me? 
That is a question which we suspect would knock some of our 
grave heads into cocked hats. They cannot answer it; and, 
therefore, the conclusion inevitably is, that you have no right 
to snoot my dog, therefore, please let him run. 





InconsisteNcy.—Armstrong in the preface to his poem on 
health, says that he has a perfect disregard and contempt for 
the world’s opinion. Why then did Mr. Armstrong publish 
his poem? Was it not to get distinction from those whom he 
professed to despise? Lord Byron, also, was everlastingly 
speaking against public opinion, critics, and the notions of 
people in general; and yet his lordship was as great a cormo- 
rant of praise as the century has produced, It is altogether 
silly for any one to attempt to make others think that he is in- 
different to the opinions of men. The best of us are influenced 
by others; and the poorest have no refuge but under the shel- 
ter of the thoughts of other men. We would not, if we 
could, disregard public opinion. Itis a pleasant occupation to 
strive to merit its favors. Men should not sacrifice indepen- 
dence or principle to reputation, but they can no more be in- 
different about it than they can of theirownminds. A regard 
to the opinions of the world is indispensable to the proper 
government of our own conduct. 





MECHANICS? INSTITUTE. 


A pusiic lecture on manual labor institutions will be given 
in the institute, 3d door East of Vine, on Fifth street, at 74 
o’clock, this evening. 

A debate will follow the address, Advocates for, and op- 
ponents of, the system are invited to take part in the discussion. 

Dri Craig will commence his course of lectures to a class of 
females on Monday next, at 5 o’clock, P. M. 

Teaghers and others who wish to introduce young ladies to 
the class, are invited to attend with them. 


Joun L. Tatzorr, See. O. M. I. 
Saturday, Sept. 10, 1836. 





> 


Tue semi-annual examination of the students of Hanover 
College will commence on Monday, the 19th inst., and be con- 
tinued during that week. The third commencement of the 
college will take place on Wednesday, the 28th inst.. Fourteen 
young gentlemen are to be admitted to the degree of A. B. 

The exercises of the commencement will begin at 10 o’clock, 
A. M. 

‘ W. M. Dunn, Sec. Fac. 

September 2, 1836. 





Tae anniversary celebration of the Union Literary Society 
of Hanover College will take place on Tuesday evening, the 
27th inst. An address will be delivered by Mr. A. Kinmont, 
of Cincinnati, and a poem by Otway Curry, Esq. 


A. T. Henpgicus, Cor. See. U. L.8. 
September 5, 1836. ' 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECT MISCELLANY. 





than, ¢ 
glass.’ 


Cato.—In a Dutch translation of Cato, the version of a so 
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TO THE SKY-LARK. 
BY THOMAS MILLER, ®@ASEET MAKER. 


Wuitner away? companion of the sun, 

So high, this laughing morn? Are those soft clouds 
Of floating silver, which appear to shun 

Day’s golden eye, thy home? or why, ’mid shrouds 
Of loosened light, dost thou pour forth thy song? 
Descend,sun-loving bird, nor try thy strength thus long! 


thereal songster! soaring merrily, 
Thy wings keep time to thy rich musie’s flow; 
Rolling along the sky celestially, 
* And echoing o’er the hill’s weod-waving brow, 
Along the flood, that back reflects the sky, 
And thee, thou warbling speck, deep mirrored from on high. 


Andthou hast vanished, singing, from my sight! 
So must this earth be lost to eyes of thine; 
Around thee is illimitable light, 
Thou lookest down, and al! appears to shine | 
Brightas above! Thine is a glorious way, 
Payilioned ali around with golden spreading day! 


The broad unbounded sky is al! thine own; 
The silvery-sheeted heaven is thy domain’ 

No land-mark there, no hand to bring thee down, 
Glad monarch of the blue eternal! plain! 

To thee is airy space far stretching given, 

The vast unmeasured floor of chérubim‘trod heaven! 


And thou hast gone, perghance to catch the sound 
Of angel-voices, heard far up the sky; 
And wiltreturn, harmonious to the ground; 
Then with new music taught by those on high, 
Ascend again, and carol o'er the bowers 
Of woodbines waving sweet, and wild bee-bended fowerm 


¢€. 


Lovest thou to sing alone above the dews, 
Leaving the nightingale to cheer the night, 


When rides the moon, chasing the shadowy hues, 

From dark robed trees, and scattering far her light 
O’er lawn and tower?—But thou art with the snn, 
Looking on wood and vale, where low-voiced riters run. 


I hear thy strain;—now thou art nearing earth, 
Like quivering aspens moves each fluttering wing; 
Rising in glee, thou comest down in mirth; 
Hast heard the seraplis to their Maker sing 
The morning hymn; and comest to teach thy mate 
The anthem thou hast brought from heaven's gold-lighted gate? 


Lute of the sky! farewell, till I again 
Climb these cloud-gazing hills! Thou must not come 
To where I dwell, nor pour thy heaven-caughit strain 
Above the curling of my smoky home. 
Others may hear thee, see thee, yet not steal 
That joy ffom thy glad song which at this hour I feel! 


ON CONTENT. 
Ir isnot youth can give content 
Nor is it wealth can fee: 
It is a dower from lieav'a sent, 
But not to thee or me. - 


It is not in the monarch's crown, 
Thoug he'd give millions for i— 
It fs not in his lordship’s frown, 
Mor waits on him tocourt 


It is not in a coach and six, 
It is notin a garter; 
'Tis notin love or politics, 
But "tis in Hodge the ¢arter. 





ON A DANDY. 


Tuey say, my friend, thatyou admire 

Yourself with alla lover's fire. 

Men who possess what they desire 
Like you; are happy fellows 

Bat you can boast one pleasure more, 

While blest with all that you adore, 
That no one will be jealous. 





Yanxce Wrr.—A ‘notion seller’ was offering Yankee clocks, 
finely varnished and gaudily colored, and with a looking glass 
in front, to some one not remarkable’ for personal charms. 
‘Why, it’s beautiful,’ said the vender. 
look at it almost frightens me!’ *Then, mister,’ replied Jona- 
guess you'd better buy one that ha’nt got no looking- ’ 





uy is curious—thus does it commence: 
right, Mynheer Plate.’ 


‘Beautiful, indeed! a 


‘Just so—you are} notions; “twill gro 


ATTACHMENT oF 4 SwaLtow.—The cliff swallow is not, we 
believe, a regular sojourner in these parts. 
lieved tavbe only occasion.:—few and far between. At any 
rate, we are informed that he has no regular haunts. 
farm that he gladdens this year may not be again cheered by 
his presente for mamy coming seasons. We have an excellent 


from undoubted source. 


built upon a barn in ghe south side of Deerfield. 


took its flight for the tropics. 


started to account for his tarrying. 


Spring came and yet he was,there, 
motions to be «watched with more attention. 
which seemed.to be the particular abode of the bird which had 


the mystery was beautifully solved. 
Another swallow was found there a prisoner. 


plied her wants. 


she could not partake them. 


stancy and generous self-sacrifice. 
‘animal bipes tmplume ?? 


more than instincts. 
to be pursued at the tail of a story about swallows. 





happiness. 


happy, nor virtuous, nor great. 


Be content with that, and if the horn of plenty ‘overflow, let 
its droppings fall upon your fellow men; let them fall like the 
droppings of honey in the wilderness to cheer the wayworn 
pilgrim. I wish you indeed to be distinguished; but wealth 
is not esséntial to distinction. Look at the illustrious patriots, 
philosophers, andphilanthropists, who in various ages have 
blessed the. world; was it their wealth that made them great? 
where was the wealth of Aristidesy! of Socrates, of Plato, of 
Epaminondas, of Fabricius, Cincinnatus, and a countless host 
upon the rolls of fame? ‘Their wealth was in their mind and 
Heart. 


rious struggle. 





Lavy Morean says, in describing the passage of the Alps, 
‘that her experience teaches the falsity of the trite maxim, that 
the mind becomes elevated by the contemplation of nature in 
the midst of her greatest works, and engenders thoughts that 
wander throygh eternity. The mind is not taised. 
stricken back upon its own insignificance. Masses, like sub- 


contemplation reduce man to what he is—an atom.’ 





Travectinc West.— 


then, and straddle thi 





I guess.’ 


The} sympwoms of such .affections. 


One of his 
Jegs had became entangled by a thread or a horse hair, which 
had been used in the liningof the nest, and held itthereacap-| | oar ‘ % 
tive. Yet it'was not deserted bya faithful mate. Through all| 5i8 country to use his influence in casting charms around the 
the long and dreary winter, his patient, self-devoting love, sup- working man’shome. Of moral end religious > tie 
He saw, without regret, but for his hapless| '* ®°¢ the place to speak; but in a humbler circle, namely, in 
consort, thé deepening gloom of the fading year; he felt, with- the decorations of the farm house end the cottage, I see a neg- 
out feeling*but for her, the advancing rigor of winter, and if 
he, at times, remembered the sunny skies of the South, and the ment—they cease to be =— when they do not. 
pleasures his tribe were then enjoying, it was only to sigh that it ae heme, they will cook . absent. ; 
By night and by day, in sunshine cleanliness or quiet within their habitations, they will have 
and in cloud, in. fe calm and the tempest, he was with her, | S°™° substitute in the trumpery, glitter, and the narcotic fumes 
ministering to her wants, and cheering the hours of her hope- of the teaver. 
less captivity by his caresses, and untiring devotion. Now do ‘ 
you suppose that the vulture is capable of such heroic con- 5 Ub Guts yous Wi mot. 
Or did you’ever hear any ‘ : , 3 
thing like this authenticated of the featherless vulture, the poling, Which has boce Geeks by their ee infant a 
Instinct ig a wonderful thing, and And on the other hand, it would require a stoical love o 95 
perhaps the noblest characteristics of humanity are nothing tuo for ite own eako, t0 make any youth love the foul, suioky, 
But what is instinct? is an inquiry, not 


Extract From Wirt.—Excessive wealth is neither glory nor . : 
Thee as . covery of immense importance has been communicated to our 
e cold wretch who thinks only of himself; who P ; ; . 
done ey , society for the promotion of the physical sciences. 
raws hisshead within its shell and never puts it out but for the <s thavel Gh imaottelve face né powaifel tha ime 
purpose of lucre and ostentation, who looks upon his fellow mete te Ps) we -ehaghy yes Ah aati taes : 
creatures not only without sympathy, but with arrogance and ‘ ‘ : ; - 
; Bes oy Papa sot 3 are preparing their reports, which will be shortly published. 
insolence, as if they were made.to be his vassals, and he was : ‘ - . 
Ae. ; All that we yet know is, that the moving power isa galvanic. 
made to be their lord, as if they were for no other purpose than : . ; hg } ; 
, Z : : ; machine, the action of which, it is said, will equal that of 
to pamper his avarice, or to contribute to his aggrandizement. - ‘ ; 
yi steam, Without the expense, and without the danger. 
Such a man may be rich, but trust mej that he can never be 
There is in fortune a, golden 
mean, whiclvis the appropriate region of virtue and intelligence. 


SINGULAR CASE OF DOUBLE Vision.—At thé London Medical 


His visits are be-| Society, on the22d ult., Mr. Field related a remarkable case of 


double vision, Which in some particulars differs from the usual 
The patient is a'very young 
man, aged 22, of i. habits, and so studious in play- 
ing and writingghu frequently to lose a great portion of 


anecdote to fell of a pairof these interesting birds. It was re-| his night’s rest. He first began to see objects double about 
lated to us, if not by ah eye witness, by one who received it} two , years ago, bathe did not pay any attention to the circum- 


These birds, as do neafly all the stance. Since then the affection hastontinued to increase, and 
+} birds.of this latitude, take their departure for warmer skies. 


Several years since, a large fittmber of them had:their nests} other; that which he takes to be the real object, appearing 


At the usual| rather the brighter of the two. It is only at a certain distance 
period, their northern dwellings were abandoned, and the tribe| that he experiences this phenomenon. When near, objects are 


he now sees two distinct objects, one a few inches above the 


not double. There are no symptoms of disease of the brain. 


After a 4ime a solitary individual was observed lingering| The eye is dark, and the pupil does not contract to the usual 
among the forsaken habitatidns. Various eonjectures were| extent of healthy action. 


What is most remarkble inthe case 


It might be, that he-had} is, that if the patient closes either eye, the same result follows 
not-strength enough for so distant an expedition: or he might}as when they are both open. Various opinions were expressed 
have been accidentally left behind in the general emigration,} in the society with regard to the cause. 
and feared to encounter the perils of the journey alone. The} that the habit of looking at two bars of music at once, togeth- 
autumn passed @way, and still that solitary stranger remained,| er with the abstemious habits of the patient, might have had 
braving the frostsyand the pelting of the storms of winter: 


Mr. Kingpon thought 


considerable influence in the production of the disease. Mr. 


An occurrence so Singular| Plicher considered it either to be the result of incipient 
and contrary to the habits of the emigrating tribes, caused his} amaurosis, or an irregular action of the muscles of the eye. 
At length,| Mr. Dendy and the president thought that the cause must exist 
another head was observed protruded from one of the nests,| in the ball of the eye itself, some alteration, perhaps, in the 


humors. It was the general opinion of the society that the 


been marked with so much imterest. On examining, the nest| great application to music should at once be dispensed with by 


the patient. 





Home.—Therefore it is said that I would have every friend of 


lected mine of innocent pleasures. Men will seek enjoy- 
If they have 


if they have no 


Will you say, after this, that there is no moral in my subject? 
As a general observation, I have 
never seen idle or profligate sons issuing from the cottage 


fenceless cabin of a thriftless father. Sweeten home, and you 
close nine out of ten doors to temptation. 





New movine rpower.—A letter from Frankfort says: ‘A dis- 
The dis- 


powder of steam. Our men of science are in raptures, and 





Fossit Tree.—A fossil tee has been,discovered ina quarry, 


in the centre of Bradford, by some workmen upwards of thirty 
feet below the surface of the earth. 
the bark of a knotted tree, but it is as hard as stone, and when 
scraped, though it sparkles, has the grain of wood. 
diameter about four or five feet, and its roots shoot out toa 
greatlength. It is considered an antediluvian curiosity, and 
attracts much notice. 


Its outside appears like 





It is} selves. 


lime deformities of the ordinary proportions of natufe, in their} that is turned over to the pain of repéntance. 


Tne pride and obstinacy of others increase our own pride 


These are the treasures by which they have’ been im-] and obstinacy, but do net excuse’ them. Yet when we seem * 
mortalized, and such alone are treasureshat are worth a se-| to be left in circumstances which we have not ourselves chosen, 


by the evil passions of others,.we need not assume all the re- 
sponsibility of the evil which may result, if we ean assure our 
own hearts that our own pride, obstinacy or selfishness have 
not been the procuring cause. 





A titTTLe wrong done to others fs a great injury done to our-’ 
The severest punishment of an injury is the con- 
sciousness of having done.it, and no man suffers more than be 


three dollars = a half if payment be delayed six months; by Flash, 
Ryder, & Co., West Third Street, near the Post Office, to whom aX 
eommunications are to be addressed. 


Travz.ine Acrnts, B.G. & E. EASTON. 





D. MURPHY, Printer, corner mer of Main and Third streets. 


“WHE CINGINNATI MIRROR ai ee 


‘Where are you bound, friénd# cried af ts pubtished every Saturdayet three dollars per annum in advanes, or 
pumpkin-hoeing Yankee to a traveller upon a skeletom steed, 


‘TO the western country,’ drawled the traveller. ‘Get. off, 
sere pumpkin vine,’ said the man off » 
Carry you faster than that*ere beast, 
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